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“ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS.” 
BY MRS 8. C, HALL. 
PART I. 

“ Tuere they go !” exclaimed old Mrs Myles, looking 
after two exceedingly beautiful children, as they 
passed hand in hand down the street of the small 
town of Abbeyweld, to the only school, that had 
“Seminary for Young Ladies,” written in large hand, 
on a proportionably large card, and placed against the 
bow window of an ivied cottage. “There they go!” 
she repeated ; “and though I’m their grandmother, 
I may say a sweeter pair of children than Helen 
Marsh and Rose Dillon never trod the main street 
of Abbeyweld—God bless them!” She added ear- 
nestly, “God Almighty bless them !” 

“Amen!” responded a kind voice; and turning 
round, Mrs Myles saw the curate of the parish, the 
Reverend Mr Stokes, standing just at the entry of 
her own house. To curtsey with the respect which 
in the “good old times” was customary towards 
those who “meekly taught, and led the way,” and 
invite the minister in, was the work of a moment ; the 
next beheld Mrs Myles and her visiter téte-a-téte in 
the widow’s small parlour. It was a cheerful, plea- 
sant room, such as is often met with in the clean 
villages of England. ‘There were two or three pieces 
of embroidery, in frames of faded gilding ; an old- 
fashioned semicircular card-table stood opposite the 
window, and upon it rested a filagree tea-caddy, based 
by a mark-a-tree work-box, flanked on one side by the 
Bible, on the other by a prayer-book ; while on the 
space in front was placed “‘The Whole Art of Cook- 
ery,” by Mrs Glasse. High-backed chairs of black 
mahogany were ranged along the white-washed walls ; 
a corner cupboard displayed upon its door the magni- 
ficence of King Solomon, and the liberality of the 
Queen of Sheba, while within glittered engraved 
glasses, and fairy-like cups and saucers, that would 
delight the hearts of the fashionables of the present 
day. Indeed, Mrs Myles knew their value, and 
prided herself thereon, for whenever the squire or any 
great lady paid her a visit, she was sure before they 
entered to throw the cupboard door slyly open, so as 
to display its treasures ; and then a little bit of family 
pride would creep out—* Yes, every one said they 
were pretty—and so she supposed they were—but 
they were nothing to her grandmother’s, where she 
remembered the servants eating off real India chaney.” 
The room also contained a high-backed sofa, covered 
with chintz; very stately, hard, and uncomfortable it 
was to sit upon ; indeed, no one except visiters ever 
did sit upon it, save on Sundays, when Helen and 
Rose were permitted so to do, “if they kept quiet,” 
which in truth they seldom did for more than five 
minutes together. “ Moonlight”—Mrs Myles’s large 
cat—Moonlight would take a nap there sometimes ; 
but as Mrs Myles, while she hushed him off, de- 
clared he was a “clean creature,” it may be said that 
Moonlight was the only thing privileged to enjoy 
the sofa to his heart’s content. Why he liked it, I 
could not understand. Now she invited Mr Stokes 
to sit upon it ; but he knew better, and took the win- 
dow seat in preference. 

“They are fine children—are they not, sir ?” in- 
quired the good old lady, reverting in the pride of her 
heart to her young charges. “Rose, poor thing, will 
be obliged to shift for herself, for her father and 
mother Jeft her almost without provision ; but when 
Helen’s father returns, I do hope he will be able to 
introduce her in the way she seems born for. She 
has the heart of a princess—bless her !” added Mrs 


Myles, triumphantly 


“1 hope, my good friend, she will have a Christian’s 
heart,” said Mr Stokes. 

“Oh, certainly, sir, certainly—we all have that, I 
hope. 

“I hope so too; but I think you will act wisely in 
directing the proud spirit of Helen into an humbler 
channel, while you rouse and strengthen the modest 
and retiring one of Rose.” 

“They are very, very different, sir,” said the old lady, 
looking particularly sagacious ; “I don’t mean as to 
talent, for they are both very clever, nor as to good- 
ness, for, thank God, they are both good ; but Helen 
has such a noble spirit—such an uplooking way with 
her.” 

“ We should all look up to God,” said the minister. 

“Oh, of course we all do.” Mrs Myles paused. 
“She has such a lady-like, independent way with her, 
I’m sure she’ll turn out something great, sir. Well, 
there’s no harm in a little ambition now and then ; 
we all, you know, want to be a little bit better off 
than we are.” 

“ We are too apt to indulge in a desire for what is 
beyond our reach,” said the minister, gravely ; “ if 
every one was to reside on the hills, who would culti- 
vate the valleys? We should not forget that godliness, 
with contentment, is great gain. It would be far 
better, Mrs Myles, if, instead of struggling to get out 
of our sphere, we laboured to do the best we could 
in it.” 

“Ah, sir, and that’s true,” replied Mrs Myles ; 
“just what I say to Mrs Jones, who will give bad 
sherry at her little tea-parties ; good gooseberry, I 
say, is better than bad sherry. Will you taste mine, 
sir ?” 

“No, thank you,” said the good man, who at the 
very moment was pondering over the art of self- 
deception, as practised by ourselves upon ourselves. 
“No, thank you; but do, my dear madam, imbue 
those children with a contented spirit ; there is no- 
thing that keeps us so truly at peace with the world 
as contentment—or with ourselves, for it teaches 
peace—or with a Higher Power, for it is insulting to 
His wisdomand love to go on repining through this 
beautiful world, instead of enjoying what as Chris- 
tians we can enjoy, and regarding without envy that 
which we have not.” 

“ Exactly so, good sir. ‘ Be content,’ I said to Helen 
only this very morning—‘ be content, my dear, with 
your pink gingham ; who knows but by and by you may 
hace a silk dress for Sundays?” 

“ Ah, my dear Mrs Myles, you are sowing bad seed,” 
said the cle 

“ What, sir, when I told her to be content with the 
little pink gingham ?” 

“No; but when you told her she might have a silk 
one hereafter. Don’t you see, instead of uprooting you 
ee fostering pride !—instead of directing her ambi- 

to a noble object, and thereby elevating her mind, 
you were lowering it by drawing it down to an infe- 
rior one 

“I did not see it,” observed Mrs Myles, simply ; 
“but you know, sir, there’s no more harm in a silk 
than a cotton.” 

“TI must go now, my good lady,” said the minister ; 
“only observing that there is no more harm in one 
than in the other, except when the desire to possess 
any thing beyond our means leads to discontent, if 
not to more actively dangerous faults. I must come 
and lecture the little maids myself.” 

* And welcome, sir, and thank you kindly besides ; 
poor little dears, they have no one to look after them 


but me. I daresay I am wrong sometimes, but I do 
my best—I do my best.” 


‘The curate thought she did according to her know- 
ledge, but he lamented that two such exquisitely 
beautiful children, possessed of such natural gifts, 
should be left to the management of a vain old woman 
—most vain—though kindly and good-hearted—giving 
kindness with pleasure, and receiving it with grati- 
tude—yet totally unfit to bring up a pair of beauties, 
who, of all the female sex, require the most discretion 
in the management. 

“I wonder,” thought the Reverend Mr Stokes—“ I 
wonder when our legislature will contrive to establish 
a school for mothers. If girls are sent to school, the 
chances are that the contamination over which the 
teacher can have no control—the contamination of 
evil girls—renders them vicious ; if, on the contrary, 
they are kept at home, the folly of their mothers 
makes them fools—a pretty choice!” Mr Stokes 
turned down a lane that ran parallel with the garden 
where the children went to school; end hearing 
Helen’s voice in loud dispute, he paused for a moment 
to ascertain the cause. 

“I tell you,” said the little maid, “Rose may be 
what she likes, but I’ll be queen.” 

“ How unfit,” quoth the curate to himself—* how 
utterly unfit is Mrs Myles to manage Helen !” The 
good man paused again ; and to the no small confusion 
of the little group, who had been making holiday under 
the shadow of a spreading apple-tree, suddenly entered 
amongst them, and read her a lecture, gentle, kindly, 
and judicious. Having thus performed what he con- 
ceived his duty, he walked on ; but his progress was 
arrested by a little hand being thrust into his ; and 
when he looked down, the beaming, innocent face of 
Rose Dillon was upturned to him, 

“Do please, sir,” she said, “let Helen Marsh be 
queen of the game ; if she is not, she won’t play with 
a bit of heart—she won’t, indeed, sir. She will play, 
to be sure, but not with any heart.” 

“TI cannot unsay what I have said, little Rose,” he 
answered—* I cannot ; it is better for her to play 
without heart, as you call it, than to have that heart 
too highly uplifted by play.” 

Happy would it have been for Helen Marsh if she 
had always had a judicious friend to correct her dan- 
gerous ambition. The good curate admonished the 
one, and brought forward the other, of the cousins ; 
but what availed his occasional admonishing when 
counteracted by the weak flattery of Mrs Myles? 


Years passed ; the lovely children, who tripped hand 
in hand down the street of Abbeyweld, grew into ripe 
girlhood, and walked arm in arm—the pride and admi- 
ration of every villager. The curate became at last 
rector, and Mrs Myles’s absurdities increased with her 
years. The perfect beauty of the cousins, both of face 
and form, rendered them celebrated far and near. 
Each had a separate character as from the first ; and 
yet—but that Rose Dillon was a little shorter than 
her cousin Helen Marsh, and that the expression of her 
eyes was so different that it was almost impossible to 
believe they were the same shape and colour, the cousins 
might have been mistaken for each other—I say might, 
because it is rather remarkable that they never were. 
Helen’s fine dark eyes had a lofty and forbidding as- 
pect, while Rose had not the power, if indeed she ever 
entertained the will, of looking either the one or the 
other. I thought Rose the most graceful of the two 
in her carriage, but there could be no doubt as to 
Helen’s being the most dignified; both girls were 
almost rustic in their manners, but rusticity and 
vulgarity are very distinct in their feelings and attri- 
butes. They could not do or say aught that was vul- 
gar or at variance with the kindnesses of life—those 
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tender nothings which make up so large a something 
in the aceount of every day’s existence. Similar, 
withal, as the cousins were in appearance, they grew 
up as dissimilar in feelings and opinions as it is pos- 
sible to conceive, and yet loving each other dearly. 
Still Helen never for a moment fancied that any one 
in the village of Abbeyweld could compete with her 
in any way. She had never questioned herself as to 
this being the case, but the idea had been nourished 
since her earliest infancy—had never been disputed, 
except perhaps when latterly a town belle, or even a 
more conceited specimen, a country belle, visited in 
the neighbourhood ; but popular voice (and there is a 
popular voice, be it loud or gentle, everywhere) soon 
discovered that blonde, and feathers, and flowers, had 
a good deal to do with this disturbing of popular opi- 
nion ; and after a few days, the good people invariably 
returned to their allegiance. “Ah! ah!” old Mrs 
Myles would observe on these occasions—* Ah ! ah !— 
I told you they’d soon find the fair lady was shaded 
by her fine laces. I daresay now she’s on the look- 
out for a good match, poor thing! Not that Helen 
is handsome—don’t look in the glass, Helen, child! 
My grandmother always said that Old Nick stood 
behind every young lady’s shoulder when she looked 
in the glass, with a rouge-pot all ready to make her 
look handsomer in her own eyes than she really was ; 
which shows how wicked it is to look much in a glass. 
Only a little sometimes, Nell, darling—we’ll forgive 
her for looking a little ; but certainly when I looked 
at the new beauty in church the other day, and then 
looked, I know where, I thought—but no matter, 
Helen, no matter—I don’t want to make either of my 
girls cain /” 

Why Mrs Myles so decidedly preferred Helen to 
Rose, appeared a mystery to all who did not know the 
secret sympathy, the silent unsatisfied ambition, that 
lurked in the bosoms of both the old and the young. 
Mrs Myles had lived for a long time upon the repu- 
tation of her own beauty ; and whenever she needed 
sympathy (a food which the weak-minded devour ra- 
pidly), she lamented to one or two intimates, while 
indulging in the luxury of tea, that she was an ill-used 
person, simply because she had not been a baronet’s 
lady at the very least. Helen’s ambition echoed that 
of be grandmother ; it was not the longing of a vil- 

lass for a new bonnet or a brilliant dress—it was 
an ambition of sufficient strength to have sprung up 
in a castle. She resolved to something beyond 
what she was; and there are very few who 
strength to give birth to, and cherish up a resolve, 
who will not achieve a purpose, be it for good or bad, 
for weal or for woe. Rose was altogether and per- 
fectly simple and single-hearted : conscious that she 
was an orphan, dependent upon her mother’s 
slender annuity for support, and that Helen’s father 
could not provide both for his daughter and his niece, 
her life was one of patient industry and unregretted 
ivation. Before she was fifteen, she had persuaded 

r grandmother to part with her a and 
with very little assistance from Helen, she performed 
the labours of their cottage, aided twice a-week by an 
elderly woman, who often declared that such another 

rl as Rose Dillon was not to be found in the county. 

hh were now verging on seventeen, and Helen re- 
ceived the addresses of a young farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood—a youth of excellent yeoman family, and 
of superior education and manners. 

The cousins walked out one evening r, and 
Rose turned into the lane where they frequently 
to meet Edward Lynne. 

“No, Rose,” said Helen, “ not there ; I am not in a 
humour to meet Edward to-night.” 

“But you said you would,” said Rose. 

“Well, do not look so solemn about it. I daresay 
I did—but lover’s promises—if indeed we are lovers. 


Do you know, Rose, I should be very much obliged to 
to take Edward off my hands—he is just the hus- 
for you, so rustic and quiet.” 


“Edward to be taken off your hands, Helen !— 
Edward Lynne !—the protector of our childhood—the 
ride of the village—the very companion of Mr 
ikes—why, he dined with him last Sunday! Ed- 
ward Lynne ! cousin! and”—— Rose 
Dillon paused suddenly, for she was going to add, 
’ You ought not to jest with me.” She checked her- 
self in time; stooped down to some flowers to 
hide her agitation ; felt her cheeks flush, her heart 
beat, her head swim, and then a chill creep through 
her frame. Helen had unconsciously awoke the hope 
which Rose had never dared to confess unto her- 
self. The waking was ecstatic; but she knew the 
depth of Edward’s love for Helen. She had been his 
confidant—she believed it was a jest—how could her 
cousin do otherwise than love Edward Lynne? And 
with this belief, she recovered the self-possession which 
the necessity for subduing her feelings had taught 
her, even at that early age. 
“And Rose,” said Helen, in a quiet voiee, “did 
Lymer” think I ever intended to marry Edward 


“Certainly, cousin. Why, you love him, do you 
not! Besides, he is rich—very rich in comparison to 

ou—very, very rich. And if he were not—oh, 
Hiclen !—is he not in himself—but I need not reason 
—you are in your usual high spirits, and say what you 
do not mean. 

“I do not, Rose, now, at all events. Last evening, 
Edward was so earnest, so affectionate, so very ear- 
nest, it is pleasant to have a true and faithful ; 
but I should not quite like to break his heart—it 
would not be friendly, knowing him so long; for in- 
deed,” she added, = 4 “though I don’t like Edward 
Lynne well enough to marry him, I like him too well 
to break his heart in downright earnest.” 

There are women cold and coquettish by nature. 
The disposition flourishgs best in courtly scenes, but 
it will grow anywhere, ay, and flourish anywhere. It 
unfortunately requires but little culture ; still Helen 
was in her novitiate. If she had not been so, she 
would not have cared whether Edward broke his 
heart or not. 

“ But Helen,” stammered Rose, “ surely—you—you 
have been very wrong.” 

“1 know it—I know—there, don’t you hear me say 
I know it, and yet your lecturing face is as long as 
ever. Surely,” she continued, pettishly, “I confess 
my crime ; and even Mr Stokes says, when confessed 
it is amended.” 

“ Helen !” exclaimed Rose suddenly ; “ Helen !—if 
what you have now said is ony Ag you have only 
told me half the truth. Helen Marsh, you have seen 
some one you like better than Edward Lynne.” 

“No!” was Helen’s prompt reply, for she would 
not condescend to a falsehood—her own pride was a 
sufficient barrier inst that. “No, Rose, I have 
not seen any one I like better than Edward. But, 
Rose”—— She buried her face in her hands, and as 
suddenly withdrew them, and shaking back her luxu- 
riant ringlets, while a bright triumphant colour 
mounted to her cheeks, added—“ There is no reason 
why I should be ashamed. I saw, last week, at Mrs 
Howard’s, one whom | would rather marry.” 

“TI always thought,” murmured Rose, weeping in 
the fullness of her generous nature, as the idea of 
Edward’s future misery came upon her—“ I always 
thought no good would come of your visiting a lady 
so much above us.” It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the contemptuous expression of Helen’s finely 
moulded features, while she re’ , as if to herself, 
“ Above us/—above me!” And then she added aloud, 
and with what seemed to Rose a forced expression of 
joy, * But good will come of it, Rose—good will surely 
come of it; never fear but it wili—it must. And 
when I am a great lady, 'y, who but you, sweet 
cousin, will be next my heart ?” 

“I am satisfied to be near, even without being nezt it, 
Helen,” she replied mournfully ; “ but why have you kept 
this matter concealed from me so long? y have 

ou” 

he Found !” interrupted a well-known voice ; and at the 
same moment Edward Lynne shook a shower of perfumed 
hawthorn blossoms from the scattered hedge which he 
struggled through ; and repeating “ Found !” in his full 
echoing voice, stood panting before the startled girls. 
“I have had such a hunt!” he exclaimed joyfully— 
* such a hunt for you, Helen! I have been over Wood- 
land brook, and up as far as Fairmill, where you said you 
would be—oh, you truant! And I doubt if I should 
have caught you at last, but for poor Dash”—and the 
sagacious dog sprung about, as if conscious that he de- 
served a large portion of the praise. Rose was astonished 
at the t self-possession with which, after the first 
flush of surprise, Helen received her lover. Nor was 
poor Rose unconscious that she herself occupied no por- 
tion of his attention beyond the glance of recognition 
which he cast while throwing himself on the sward at 
Helen's feet. 

“We must go home,” said the triumphant beauty, 
after hearing a few of those half-whispered nothings 
which are considered of such im nee in a lover's 
calendar ; “ the dew is falling, and | may catch cold.” 

“The dew falling!” repeated Edw * Why, look, 
the sky is still golden from the sun’s rays; do not—do 
not, dearest Helen, go home yet. Besides,” he added, 
“ your grandmother has plenty of employment ; there is 
Mrs Howard's companion, and one or two strangers from 
the hall, at your cottage—so she is not at all lonesome.” 

“Who did you say ?” inquired Helen, eagerly, now 
really losing her self-command. 

“On, some of Mrs Howard's fine friends. I never,” 
he continued, “ see those sort of in an humble 
village, without thinking of the story of the agitation of 
all the little hedgerow birds, when they first saw a pero 

uet amongst them, and began longing for his gay feathers, 
not go, dear Helen—they will soon be gone; and | 
so want you to walk as far as Fairmill Lawn. I have 
planted with my own hands this morning the silver firs 
you said you ired, just where the bank juts over the 
stream. Do 


come. 

* Rose will go, and tell me all about it, but 7 must get 
home. a cannot do without me; besides, Mrs 
Howard is so kind to me, that 1 cannot suffer her friends 
to be neglected. Nay, Edward, you may look as you 
please, but I certainly shall go.” ward Lynne remon- 
strated, implored, and, finally, flew into a passion. At 
any other time Helen's proud spirit would have risen so 
as to meet this outburst of temper with one to the full as 
violent ; but the knowledge of what had grown to matu- 
rity in her own restrained 
her, and she continued to walk homeward without reply. 

* And I shall go also,” he said, bi ; * but not with 

Even at that moment Helen exulted in 


do | not 


ou.” 
own to Gad words and bis 
he was still by her side. The most perilous of all 


—* the knowledge of possessing power over the 
affect of our fellow-creatures ; it is so expecially in 
toxicating to women as to be greatly dangerous, and those 
who do not abuse such power deserve much praise. Rose 
walked timidly behind them, wondering how Helen could 
have imagined any alliance in the world more brilliant. - 
but no, that was not the idea—any alliance in the world 
so happy as that with Edward Lynne must be. When 
they reached the commencement of the village, Edward 

for the fifth or sixth time, “Then you will gu, 
Helen 

Certainly.” 

“Very — | Helen. Good evening.” 

“Good evening, Edward,” was the cool reply. Not 
one word of adieu did he bestow on Rose as he dashed 
into another path; while his dog stood for a moment, 
uncertain as to whether his master would return or not, 
and then rapidly followed. . 

“Oh, Helen! what have you done ?” murmured Rose. 
Helen replied by one of those low murmuring laughs 
which sound like the very melody of love; and the two 
girls, in a few moments more, were in their own cottage, 
where Rose saw that evening, for the first time, the 
gentleman whom Helen had declared she did not prefer 
to Edward, though she would rather marry him. 

I think I have said before, that the most trying and 
dangerous position a young woman can occupy, is that 
where her station is not defined—where she consilers 
herself above the industrious classes by whom she is sur- 
rounded—and where those with whom her tastes and 
habits assimilate, consider her greatly beneath them. 
Superficial observers (and the great mass of human beings 
are nothing more) invariably look for happiness in the 
class one or two above their own, They would 
consider themselves absurd if they at once set their minds 
upon being dukes and princes; they only want to be a little 
bit higher, only the smallest bit, and never for a moment 
look to what they call “ beneath them” for happiness. This 
was particularly the case with these young girls. Their 
station was not defined, yet how different their practice ! 
One was ambitious of the glittering tinsel of the world— 
the other, refined but not ambitious, sought her happi- 
ness in the proper exercise of the affections ; neither 

icular feelings, but an accu- 
to do so for them. That night 
to speak to the other on the 
occurrences of the t day, and yet each thought of 
nothing else. They knelt down, side by side, as they had 
done from infancy, repeating the usual prayers as they 
had been aceustomed todo. Helen's voice did not falter, 
but continued its unvaried tone to the end; Rose (Helen 
thought) delivered the petition of “ lead us not into temp- 
tation” with deeper — than usual; and instead of 
rising when Helen rose, ea her the kiss 
of sisterly affection, Rose buried her in her hands ; 
while her cousin, seated opposite the small glass which 
stood on their little dressing-table, commenced curling 
her hair, as if that day, which had completed a revolu- 
tion in her way of thinking, had been as smooth as all the 
other days of her short calendar. The candle was ex- 
—— and Helen slept profoundly. The moon shone 
in brightly through the latticed window, whose leaden 
cross-bars chequered the sanded floor. Rose looked 
earnestly upon the face of the sleeper, and so bright it 
was, that she saw, or fancied she saw, a smile of triumph 
eurling on her lip. She crept quietly out of bed, and 
ieanell her throbbing temples against the cool glass. How 
deserted the long street of Abbeyweld appeared ; the 
shadows of the . trees and houses lay prostrate 
across the road—the aspect of the village-street was 
lonely, very lonely and sad—there was no hum from the 
school—no inquisitive eyes peeped from the casements 
—no echoing steps upon the neatly-gravelled footpath— 
the old elm-tree showed like a mighty giant, standing 
out against the clear calm sky—and there was one star, 
only one, sparkling amid its branches—a diamond of the 
heavens, shedding its brightness on the earth. The still- 
ness was positively oppressive. Rose felt as if every time 
she inhaled the air, she disturbed the death-like quiet of 
the scene. A huge shadow passed along the ledge of the 
opposite cottage ; her nerves were so unstrung that she 
started back as it advanced. It was only their own gentle 
cat, whose quick eye recognised its mistress, and without 
waiting for invitation, crawled quickly from its eminence, 
and came rubbing itself against the glass, and then moved 
stealthily away, intent upon the destructidn of some 
unsuspicious creature, who, taught by nature, 
that with night comes safety. 

Almost at the end of the street, the darkness was as it 
were divided by a ray of light, that neither flickered nor 
wavered. What a picture it brought at once before her ! 
—the pale, lame grandchild of old Jenny Oram, watch 
by the dying bed of the only creature that had ever lo 
her—her poor deaf grandmother. And the girl's great 
trouble was, that the old woman could neither see to read 
the Word of God herself, nor hear her when she read it to 
her ; but the lame girl had no time to waste with grief, 
so she plied her n rapidly through the night-watches, 

daring to shed a tear upon the work, or damp her 
needle with a sigh. Rose was not as sorry for her as she 
would have been at other time, for individual sorrow 
has few sympathies; but the more she thought.of the 
lonely lame girl, the less became her own trouble, and 
she might have gone to bed with the consciousness which, 
strange to say, brings consolation, that there was one very | 
near more wretched than herself, had she not seen the 


could have described her 
rate observer could not 
neither girl had 


retreated, but still observed him; the moon was shining 
on the window, so he must have seen the form, without, 
perhaps, being able to distinguish whose it was. Rose 
watched him until his silent death-like presence op- 
pressed her heart and brain, and she closed her eyes 
to shut out what had become too painful to look u 

Whiten she looked again, all was sleeping in the moonlight 


338 
| 
| form of Edward Lynne glide like a spectre from beneath 
| the old elm-tree, and stand before the window. Rose ; 
| as before; but he wasgone. At the same moment 
turned restlessly on her pillow, and sobbed and muttered 
| to herself, Rose felt that pillow wet with tears, 
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“ Helen !” she exclaimed ; “ Helen, dear Helen ! 
awake! Awake, Helen!” Her cousin, at h 


lengt 
flung her arms round her neck ; and the proud lip which 
she had left curled with the consciousness of beauty and 
sank awake and 


power, quivered and paled, while she 
‘weeping on Rose’s bosom. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 
TENTH ARTICLE.—SULLY. 


MAXIMILIAN DE Betuune, better known by the title 
of Duke of Sully, has a prominent place among the 
French historians of the sixteenth century. He was 
born at the family seat of Rosny, in Normandy, on 
the 13th December 1560. The house of Bethune, of 
Bethune in Flanders, to which he traced his descent, 
and from branches of which, settled in France, sprung 
of the 
seignorial rank in early times, and matched 
frequently with royalty. Baron de Rosny, the father 
» however, of comparatively 

e was a Protestant or Huguenot of 
is son in 
the same way of thinking on religious subjects. The 
rsecuted as they 


the Bethunes or Beatons of Scotland, was 


of Sully, was 
small estates. 
some eminence in his sect, and he trained u 


hopes of the French Protestants, 
were by Catherine of Medicis and the Guises, re 


at this time on the Navarre family, the heir of which, 
born seven years before Sully, and long his master in 
me ultimately King of France, under 
owing of the cloud 
gloom on the 
Saint Bartho- 
lomew, caused the Baron de Rosny to fly to Rochelle, 
the residence of the Navarre family, then expatriated 
by the Spaniards. He took with him Maximilian, the 
second son but the hope of the family, having in view 
disclosed in the following passage from 

the memoirs which subsequently gave to that son a 
distinguished place among historians :—* Maximilian 
(said the father), since custom does not permit me to 
make you the principal heir of my estates, to balance 
this disadvantage, I will endeavour to enrich you with 
virtues ; by means of which, I hope, as hath been pre- 
i will one day distinguish yourself. 
ore, to support with fortitude whatever 


after days, 
the titleof Henry IV. A foresh 
which soon afterwards settled in d 
Protestantism of France on the eve 


the pu 


dicted to me, 
Prepare, th 
difficulties you may meet with in the world, and b 


nobly ee them, procure the esteem of all 
rly that of the master to whom I 
you, and in whose service I re- 
I am going to Ven- 
dome to meet the Queen of Navarre, and the prince 
her son ; dispose yourself to accompany me, and when 
I present you to him, offer him your service ; and, 
that you may express yourself gracefully, study a little 
speech for that purpose.” Henry, a youth of eighteen, 
and of many personal accomplishments, re- 
ceived Sully, then eleven —_ of age, with most en- 
im a promise of protection, 
which the sensible boy believed at the moment to be 
the mere effect of complaisance, but which he in time 
S ~~ accomplished (he says) far beyond his hopes and 
merit.” 


Prince Henry and his mother, Jeanne d’Albret, who 


men, particu’ 
am desirous of givi 
commend to you to live and die. 


gaging warmth, and gave 


is recorded to have sung while she bore her famous 
son, were on the eve of starting, when Sully joined 
their suite, for the French court, to complete a mar- 


riage between Henry and Margaret, sister of Charles 
. They went, and were received well. But the 


sudden death of Henry’s mother under suspicious cir- 


cumstances, and the attempted assassination of the 


Protestant leader Coligny, soon disturbed the peace 
of the scene, falling on the ears of the discerning Hu- 
mg like the approaching sound of the muffled 

m. ‘The eve of the 24th of A’ followed, and, 
during the succeeding eight days, there fell in France 
seventy thousand persons. Sully, boy as he was, had 
nearly been enrolled in the list of victims. He had 
gone to bed, and was awakened by the tolling of the 
city bells, the noise of which mingled fearfully with 
the roar of human voices. Sully’s governor and his 
attendant went out to learn the cause; they were 
never seen or heard of more! The boy was warned 
to fly. He put on his scholar’s robes, and, taking a 
prayer-book under his arm, fled towards the College 
of Burgundy, expecting to find refuge with his 
teachers there. Seeing people falling around him in 
crowds, he also was twice menaced with death on the 
streets ; but the prayer-book was noticed, and it saved 
him. He reached the college. “ bed ore having 
twice refused me entrance, I contin standing in 
the midst of the street, at the mercy of the furious 
murderers, whose numbers inereased every moment, 
and who were evidently seeking for their prey, when 
it came into my mind to ask for La Faye, the princi- 
a good by whom I was ten- 

beloved. The porter, — u 

a prema of money which I put into hi 
mitted me ; and my friend carried me 
ment, where two inhuman pri 
mention Sicilian vespers, wanted to 
him, that they might cut me in 
order was not to spare even infants at 
the good man could do was to conduct me privately to 
a distant chamber, where he locked me up. Here I 
was confined three days, uncertain of my destiny, and 
saw no one but a servant of my friend, who came 
from time to time to bring isions.” 


with some friends, had escaped by their caution in 
lodging outside the city. The Prince of Navarre had 
been forced to attend mass, and otherwise most de- 
spitefully treated. ‘This ill-usage was i in for 
some time, notwithstanding the remorse which seized 
on the mind of the young king, Charles IX,, and 
which made him confess to the ous surgeon Am- 
brose Paré, that “at every moment, as well awake as 
when asleep, the massacred bodies were present to 
him, hideous faces, and covered with blood.” After 
the death of Charles, however, the civil war with the 
Protestants was carried on by his brother and suc- 
cessor, and the queen-mother Catherine of Medicis. 
Henry of Navarre at length found means, in 1575, to 
escape, and from that time forward 


than a 
Albret, 


came into the field 
by him on many pitched battles. 


of France, but it was in a 


enne, affords a s 


in the nostrils, and in the nec 


m uerry 
other horse, upon which I mounted, tho' 
difficulty. This instance of affection 
many wounds upon 
have cost him his life. 


Ata second charge, this horse was likewise slain, 
and in the same moment I received a pistol-shot in 


the thigh, and a cut with a sword on the head. I 


fell to the earth, and with my senses lost all the re- 
maining part of the action, which, from the advantage 
ont had already gained, boded no 


the Count of 
good tous. All I know is, that a long time after, re- 


covering my senses, I saw neither enemies, nor any of 


my domestics near me, whom terror and the disorder 
had dispersed—another presage which appeared to me 
no less unfavourable. 

I retired without a head-piece, and almost without 
armour, for in the battle mine had been battered to 
pieces. In this condition I saw a trooper of the 
enemy running towards me, with an intention to 
take away my life. By 
near a pear-tree, to which I crept, and with that little 
motion I was still able to exert, made such good use 
of the branches, which were extremely low, that I 
evaded all attempts, pe | kept him at 
a distance, who, being weary with turning round the 
tree, at last quitted me. Feuquieres had not the like 
good fortune ; he was killed that moment before my 
eyes. Just then, La Rocheforét (who has since been 
with = passing by, I asked him for a little nag which 
he was leading, and paid him for it upon the spot 
thirty ¢rowns. It was always my opinion, that o 
such occasions it is proper to carry a little money 
about one. 

Thus mounted, I was going to learn news of the 
battle, when I saw seven of the enemy approach, one 
of whom carried the white standard belonging to the 
Duke of Mayenne’scompany. I thought it impossible 
to escape this new danger ; and upon their crying, 
* Qui vive’ I told my name, as being ready to sur- 
render myself a prisoner. But how was I astonished, 
when, instead of attacking me, I found four of these 
persons entreating me to receive them for prisoners, 
and save their lives ; and while they ranged eonitbens 
about me, appear rejoiced at this meeting! I granted 
their request ; and it seemed so surprising to me, that 
four men unhurt, and well armed, should surrender 
themselves to a single man, disarmed, covered with 
his own blood, mounted upon a little paltry nag, and 
scarce able to support himself, that I was tempted to 
take all I saw for an illusion.* But I was soon con- 


* A remarkable instance of an atmospherical illusion is recorded 
by Sully, as witnessed by him on the eve of the battle. ‘‘ 1 thought 
(says he) I saw distinctly two armies fighting in the air.” The 


took his place as 
leader of the Protestant cause. Sully escaped with 
him, and for a long period fought by his side. France 
was at the time in a strange condition. A number 
of its great lords were yet independent princes ; and 
without any proper claim to other possessions there 

estate, the appanage of the house of 
enry of Navarre maintained himself for 
years as sovereign of a large portion of the country, 
heading the reformed sect against their numerous 
In four years, ten large armies, containing 
the combined forces of a host of princes, prelates, and 
barons, calling themselves the Anti-Protestant League, 
inst Henry, and were worsted 


The history of Henry is so intimately interwoven 
with that of his servant Sully, that it is difficult to 
separate them. Henry sueceeded in 1589 to the throne 
{ measure a nominal 
succession, and he continued for many additional years 
to keep up a war with the Catholics of France and the 
League. Of Sully’s striking and even impetuous bravery 
as a soldier, the following passage, referring to the 
great battle of Ivry, fought against the Duke of May- 

pecimen. The began, and 

“at the first onset (says aes my horse was wounded 
at a second, where the 
saddle did not reach, and a third quite overpowered 
him, and carried away two of his feet, and a piece of 
flesh off the calf of my leg. I received another wound 
hand. A pistol-shot gave me a third more 
considerable ; the ball entered my hip, and came out 
near my belly. I should certainly have been killed, if 
had not flown to my assistance with an- 


h with great 


wa great 
poor Maignan, and had like to 


fortune I found myself 


vinced of the truth of it.” The white standard of the 
hostile commander was a great trophy, and in bearing 
their wounded master on a litter to Rosny, which was 
not very far distant, and where the king then was, 
Sully’s attendants made up a little procession. “ ‘I'wo 
of the grooms of my stable were at the head of this 
train, each leading one of my finest horses ; they were 
followed by my pages, one of whom rode on my hor-e 
—the same who, having received three wounds in the 
battle, and being thrown to the ground by a fourth. 
got up again without a saddle, and, running about the 
eld, was fortunately known by three of my arque- 
busiers. This page carried my cuirass and the Duke 
of Mayenne’s standard, the other bore my bracelets 
and my helmet, so bruised that it was no longer of 
any use. My equerry, the contriver of this diverting 
scene, marched next, with his head bound up, and his 
arm in a scarf ; he was followed by my valet-de-cham- 
bre, dressed in my coat of orange-coloured velvet, with 
thin wr of silver, and mounted upon my English 
nag, holding in his hand, as a trophy, a bundle of the 
shivers of my pistols, the broken pieces of my swords, 
and the tattered remains of my plume of feathers. 
‘The litter in which I lay came next, covered only with 
a cloth, upon which they had hung the black velvet 
coats of my prisoners, with their plumes, and pieces 
of their pistols and swords at the four corners. The 
prisoners themselves followed my litter, and preceded 
the rest of my domestics; after whom, ranged in 
order, came my own company of soldiers, and the 
march was closed with two companies of arquebusiers. 
They had suffered so much in the battle, that there 
was not one of them who had not his head bound up, 
and his arm in a scarf, and some of these brave soldiers 
were even obliged to be carried by their companions. 
hen we came near Beurons, we perceived all the 
lain covered with horses and dogs; and the kin 
imself approached my litter, and in the sight of his 
whole train, disdained not to give me such proofs of 
tenderness and concern, as (if I may be allowed the 
expression) one friend would do to another. He in- 
quired, with an obliging solicitude, whether all my 
wounds were of such a nature that I might hope to 
be cured without mutilating any part of my body. 
When he was convinced that I had nothing to fear, he 
cast himself on my neck, and turning to the princes 
and noblemen who followed him, he said aloud, that 
he honoured me with the title of a true and honest 
knight.” It was by conduct like this that Henry, in 
many respects a truly great prince, gained for himself 
the devoted affections of such a servant as monarch 
seldom had. In fact, though Sully cannot but be 
held as a man and minister of rare conscientiousness, 
the devotion of which we s sometimes carried him 
into scarcely justifiable acts. For example, when it 
was of high consequence to take the ¢ fortress 
of Meulan, Sully, fulfilling not an order but an offer, 
went to the place, and, as he tells, sought a conference 
with St Mare, its governor, “ upon affairs, I said, of 
great consequence to him. He came to me; and 
while I amused him with a feigned confidence, the 
Marshal d’Aumont passed over the bridge with his 
troops, and, taking advantage of the first moment of 
consternation, proceeded to the castle, which he made 
himself master of, and drove out the too credulous St 
Mare.” ‘This, to say the. least of it, was a very cool 
trick, and is as coolly told. 

To relate the life of Sully, making use of extracts 
from his own memoirs, is to place his li charac- 
ter also before our readers, his autobiography being 
his only production as a writer. This memoir being 
full of interesting matter, we seek not, in the nt 
paper, to carry our notice beyond the period of his 
youth and military career. ough battling person- 
ally wherever such enterprises were going on, the head 
of Sully was not less appreciated t' is arm, and 
the king intrusted him with many secret missions. 
On one of these, at the age of twenty-four, he married ; 
and his account of the event affords a curious speci- 
men of the mode of managing such things in his day. 
Sent to Paris to watch the French court, he “ became 
violently enamoured of the daughter of the President 
de St Mesmin, one of the most beautiful ladies in 
France. My own endeavours alone would not have 
been sufficient to have broken this chain. La Fond, 
[his valet !] to divert the course of my thoughts, pro- 
posed to me to visit Mademoiselle de Courtenay, 
whom he earnestly wished I would make my addresses 
to, as a person who, in respects, was much more 
suitable to me. I saw her, and approved this choice ; 
but Mademoiselle de St in soon destroyed all 
these wise reflections. 

Being one day at Nogent upon the Seine, attended 
by this La Fond and some other persons, I went to 
lodge at an inn, whither chance had conducted both 
Mademoiselle de St Mesmin and Mademoiselle de 
Courtenay, which I learnt the moment I entered the 
imaginable, and I ju tt would be impossible t« 
leave the place without a for ever with that 
lady of the two to whom I should n t to pay my 
first visit and assiduities. In a case of this nature, no 
artifice, no address. can satisfy two women at the same 


time. 

Mademoiselle de St Mesmin’s sister coming 
down stairs at that moment, found me absorbed in 
reflection, like a man that was labouring to reconcile 
his reason with his love. She perceived it, and my 
confusion affording her a fine 


opportunity to display 
the vivacity of her wit, she endeavoured to draw me 


| } 
posed | 
| 
> 
| - 
| 
v | 
same phenomenon was seen by others. Davila speaks of ‘‘ a pr q 
digious apparition of two great armies seen in the air, which con 
tinued for some time engaged in fight, and then disappeared under ha 
a thick cloud. The stoutest there trembled.” Beyond question, mh. 
this was a real case of atmospherical refraction, like that of the | 
Soutra-Fell horsemen. At a distance from where it was seen, 
4 Henry himself was “‘ engaged in skirmishing all day” with the l 
of the removed all pein | Mavens ay tha wes marke than 
the course of time, and Sully rejoined his father, who, phenomenon. ad - 
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to her sister’s feet; when La Fond opeetounng me, 
whispered in my ear, ‘ Turn to the right, monsieur ; 
there you will find a estate, a royal extraction, 
and equal beauty, when it shall have attained to the 
age of perfection.’ These few words, so seasonably 
uttered, recalled my scattered reason, and fixed my 
wavering pufpose. 1 was convinced that the advice La 
Fond gave me was good, and that the only difference 
between the beauty of Mademoiselle de Courtenay 
and her rival was, that the one was already in posses- 
sion of charms which a year or two promised the 
other. I sent an excuse for not attending Mademoi- 
selle de St Mesmin, which drew upon me great re- 
proaches ; but I courageously sustained the ‘assault, 
and went immediately after to visit Mademoiselle de 
Courtenay, who valued this sacrifice at its full price. 
She was pleased with the preference ; and I applauded 
myself for it, when I considered my new mistrees with 
more attention, and that a few visits more had given 
me a perfect knowledge of her character. My ad- 
dresses were favourably received, and a short time 
after this adventure we were married.” She proved 
an amiable wife, but survived her marriage only five 
years (till 1589). ‘Ihe account of her death includes 
a sad picture of the state of the country during these 
civil wars, where, in Sully’s family as in others, one 
brother was on one side, and another on the opposite. 
He was with the army, “ when a courier (says ~~ 
brought me news that my wife was dangerously ill. 
flew to Rosny, with Dortoman, first physician to the 
King of Navarre, whom this prince ordered to accom- 

y me. All this canton was in the interests of the 

e ; and one of my brothers, who had taken 

session of my house, the same wherein my wife lay ill, 
had the cruelty to draw up the bridge, and refuse me 
entrance. Pierced to my inmost soul with a treatment 
80 inhuman, I swore I would enter or perish in the 
attempt ; and I had already begun to apply ladders to 
the walls, when my brother, who did not Be expect 
so much resolution, ordered the gate to be opened. 
The only consolation I had was to find my wife still 
alive, and to receive her last embraces.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF UMBRELLAS. 


Tr the coats and even the sticks of men take an ani- 
mated character from those who wear and bear them, 
I think it cannot well be doubted that umbrellas do 
so also, and are equally entitled to be considered in a 
philosophical point of view. After much meditation 
on the subject, I have come to regard umbrellas as a 
portion of the animal kingdom—a class of animals not 
exactly parasitical to man, but certainly intimately 
associated with him, insomuch that an umbrella seen 
separate from a human being always appears to me as 
a fragmentary kind of thing. A naturalist much 
disposed to classification, would probably place them 
amongst the Radiata, and discover that the creature 
most allied to them is the sea-anemone, which puts 
out its tentacula in water, and draws them in when 
it is stranded. Perhaps the most accurate scientific 
definition of an umbrella would be—an amphibious, 
octocostal uniped. I am unwilling to place it in the 
order of Cetacea, although the material of which its 
ribs are composed would partially justify that allot- 
ment. In some respects, too, it might be considered 
as allied to the Marsupial animals, from the fact of its 
being sometimes made to perform the office of a bag 
amongst the poorer classes. ‘The number of its ribs is 
not perhaps invariably eight, but it is always within 
one or two of that quantity ; and it is in every instance 
an uniped, it being, for the purpose of progression, 
furnished with a brass shoe, although the shoe is un- 
fortunately sometimes at for less pacific pur- 
— than progression, and more nearly resembles, in 
occasional application, the horn of the unicorn. 

I observe, further, that umbrellas are divisible into 
sexes. This division is easily recognisable by their 
a The silk-clothed, ivory-handled or handed, 

ly formed, tasselled umbrella, is unquestionably 
female, and therefore is taken under the especial patro- 
page of ladies. The gingham-ri » brawny-boned, 
-headed individuals, are decidedly male, and hence 
a seldom see such a one in the possession of the fair. 
t is true that most gentlemen sport a silk umbrella ; 
but then the silk is so stout, and the whole appearance 
so masculine, that you cannot confound the sexes. 
Again, umbrellas exhibit all the marks and distine- 
tions of age. ‘They certainly arrive at their maturity 
as soor as born, for a parasol was never known to in- 
crease into an umbrella (although, amongst farmers’ 
ters, | believe, the attempt has been sometimes 
ie, in remote distri to mutilate an old silk um- 
brella into a parasol). Yet, though they are born to 
maturity, a far-off glance serves to distinguish an 
umbrella fresh from the shop from one subjected to 
the pitiless pelting of a score or two of storms. In 
qpeihing of umbrellas I have alluded, of course, only to 
such as generally bear that name—the size of which 
does not vary to any greater extent than that of the 
human species. I exclude parasols as a diminutive 
species, and gig or carriage umbrellas as a gigantic 
species, both, however, ing precisely the same 
general characteristics, but being at the antipodes of 
size. Thus, in speaking of the human race ~" ee 
‘we are not supposed to include giants or dwarfs. 
The two great divisions into which umbrellas natu- 


a> | fall, are those clothed with silk and those clothed 
with gingham. ‘The first may be considered as the 
aristocracy, and the second the commonalty. 

In the first division there are more numerous.sub- 
divisions and sub-species than in the second. The 
individual varieties of silk umbrellas are denoted by, 
first, the colour of the silk ; and, secondly, the mate- 
rial and form of the head or handle. It is obvious that 
the range of colours for coverings cannot be large. A 
darkish brown is now becoming nearly general in 
England ; while in Germany I lately observed a de- 
cided partiality for green, or red—the exhibition of 
which in London, or any large city of England, would 
be an unquestionable atrocity. In the choice and 
sculpture of the head or handle, the range of subjects 
is as large as that of colours for silks issmall. In the 
head, I conceive, resides all the personality of the anti- 
pluvial machine. We as naturally turn our first 
attention to the head of an umbrella as to the head of 
aman. It is the peculiar configuration of features 
that distinguishes both the one and the ether. Hence, 
in inquiring for a missing umbrella, as in inquiring for 
a missing gentleman, we commence by discoursing on 
the head—we say, an ivory or dark-headed umbre'! 
in the same manner as we advertise a pale, light, or 
dark gentleman. It is not till all the minutiz of the 
head are hit off, that we particularise those of the 
other parts of the body. In all lordly umbrellas, the 
head and neck are the chief recipients of ornament 
and elaborate design and culture, precisely as in the 
heads and necks of their lordly or lady owners. I have 
lately been struck with the scope for plastic genius 
in this item, as is manifest by the curious devices 
crowning the superbly dressed umbrellas in a new 
shop in Regent Street, where they are arranged in 
all the radiated dispositions that have hitherto been 
arrogated solely for the arms in the Tower. You may 
in this shop observe a quadrant or semicircle of ivory 
heads, rigid in all the stages of joy or stern defiance, 
that are Rennentiy noticed in the p of the human 
countenance. By simply passing your eye over the 
semi-cireumference, you may in five minutes become 
acquainted with the external effects of the whole range 
of human passions ; and when you notice that these 
varied heads are so arranged as to be reflected and 
multiplied in cireumjacent mirrors, you almost fancy 
that such a crowd of smiling and frowning, bald, black, 
and white-headed people, could never have been so 
and ordered, without some secret sati- 
rical design on the part of the shop-owner. Some 
of them smile so pleasantly, showing thereby genuine 
ivory teeth, or laugh so heartily, that you faney you 
recognise an old acquaintance—a jolly, well-to-do, 
country friend—and almost before you are aware of 
the familiarity, you find the said head in your one 
hand, while the other is diving into _ pocket to 
satisfy the just and reasonable demands of the seller. 
You involuntarily steal another look at the laughing 
seducer, before you arrive half-way up Regent Street ; 
and you find him grinning as broadly as ever—per- 
haps inducing you to imagine that he has a secret 
fund of amusement in meditating upon the success of 
his attempts to cajole you into a purchase. 

With reference to the indications which umbrellas 
afford of the characters of their owners, much has been 
already said. Of course, a great deal depends upon 
the quality of the machine, something upon its shape, 
more upon its colour, and most of all upon its handle. 
As to quality, we feel assured that a man who carries 
a silk umbre ecially on a wet day, for we know 
those who have a silk for fine and a gingham for wet 
days—must at least be in the silky folds of life. This 
is indisputable ; but the converse of this, as of many 
theorems, is by no means incapable of being excepted 
against, inasmuch as many a very respectable and 
purse-heavy man carries a cotton umbrella—possibly 
from the same motives, and with the same impunity, 
as he carries a threadbare coat. Every one knows 
well that he can clothe himself and umbrella in silks 
and satins, if he please, every day in the year, and 
hence no one argues the worse of him because he does 
not. However, as a general rule, a silk umbrella is a 
symbol of competence and consequence, and a cotton 
one of insufficient Property or actual poverty; per- 
haps, however, it has been purchased by an outside 
passenger on some awfully wet day, while the coach 
stop “to dine” at a small country town on the 
road, and its future appearance never fails to remind 
its respectable possessor of the occasion of the pur- 
chase—the rush which he made to the small draper’s 
shop over the way—the consternation of the little girl 
who happened to be in charge of the premises—the 
rapidity with which the article in question was seized 
upon and examined, and the dashing on the counter 
the couple of half-crowns as its price—all is remem- 
bered as a disturbed dream, though any thing but a 
dream, for there stands the substantial, heavy, whity- 
brown piece of mechanism as a palpable evidence of 
the.event. Excepting, therefore, something of this 
kind, the grades of each state are fairly enough in- 
dicated by the condition of the umbrella. A good 
gingham, smart and trim, marks a decent small trades- 
man ; a baggy, bulging, n, patched one, denotes a 
poor, —e and walking mun, I can scarcely ac- 
count for it, but I certainly noticed more ginghams in 
the hands and houses of respectable and substantial 

rsons in ‘a tour through the towns and Highlands of 

tland, than I have ever seen in England or else- 
where. Perhaps it is the result of the praiseworthy 
thrift of the national character. 


I must now advert to the various modes in which 
men carry umbrellas, for there shall we find a great deal 
of character. The man who carries his umbrella under 
his arm, pretty much as a sportsman carries his 
embracing it at about three parts of its “7 in 
back, 


the bottom, leaving the fourth behind 
is usually a gentleman, at least in the ordinary 
tation of the word. It isthe mode invariably adopted 
by the ambulatory tenants of Gray’s or Lincoln’s Inns, 
in their progress to their chambers, about ten o’clock 
on a reasonably fair morning. This style of portation 
indicate’ that nice sense of technical preciseness which 
characterises these limbs of the law. This is, however, 
the gentlemanly mode in general. But should you see 
a man clasping his umbrella by the middle—laying 
hold of it at about the centre o vity, and allowing 
it to oscillate in accordance with the pendulous motions 
of his arms, that man is a sturdy and John-Bull-like 
kind of character—rather disposed to be testy and 
quarrelsome, and consequently balancing his 
as a lancer does his spear when quiescent, quite in 
readiness to elevate it at a moment’s warning into con- 
junction with your nose. ‘There are numerous other 
modes of wearing an umbrella; but I will merely 
notice that, when it —— the place of a walking- 
stick, and is used accordingly, as a uniped, touching 
the ground at every second step of the human being, 
then the tenant is a tradesman or a poor man. He 
would not dare to be seen employing a walking-stick, 
and hence he carries an umbrella—a very old or 
common cotton individual, as a substitute. You may 
usually detect the customary abuser of the legitimate 
purpose of an umbrella, by glancing at the foot of the 
uniped, for it is commonly worn away by perpetual 
conflict with the hard stones ; its shoe is shed, and it 
is now ons along on its wooden leg, like an old 
soldier mutilated in the service of his faithfully served 
The hich ble 

e varied purposes to which it is ible to a 

an umbrella, are only to be Seoomed by an prin af 
examination of the proceedings of those with whom 
necessity is really the mother of invention. For 
although I have occasionally made my umbrella the 
depository of the — of botanical rambles, and 
have known many ladies supply it as a cloak for their 
furtive propensities in flower-gardens, yet these are in- 
ventions shamed into nothingness by those displayed 
in any of the thronged market Pg mee of the 
poor on a Saturday night in London. ‘There you may 
witness the concavity of some superannuated gingham 
filled with coloured prints, pounce the jovial 

roceedings of the “ jolly sailor” and his lady elect ; the 
fereest battles, the finest ry flaming ruins of 
the Houses of Parliament or York Minster, and 
flaring silks and dresses, bedizening most miraculously 
shaped Susans and Maries. In fact, you are at once 
reminded of the poet’s a of the concave of 
heaven, which is truly applicable and apposite to that 
of this umbrella— 

— “ That arch we sce, 
Majestic in its own simplicity !" 

In that department of these markets devoted to the 
use of stationary female sellers of fish, fruit, and lolly- 
pops, the umbrella forms a complete screen for them- 
selves and their candles. ‘The hook is tied to the tray- 
basket front, and the stick reclining on the shoulder. 
the expanded cotton protector becomes a background 
to the goods and seller ; so that these women appear 
actually to rise out of the umbrella, as Venus is some- 
times represented as rising from a nautilus shell. It 
is probable that this is the last service that an umbrella 
is ever called upon to perform ; and after this it is 
doubtless consigned to impenetrable obscurity, in some 
dark corner of a dark garret in a dark neighbourhood 
in St Giles’s. 

In an old umbrella there is to me an appropriate 
subject for the a meditation. My sym 
thies are called forth in rapid flow, when contemplating 
the discarded wreck of so serviceable a friend—a 
friend in need—a friend who has stood between the 
owner and the vengeance of the heavens—has meekly 
borne and manfully weathered the successive assaults 
of the small shot of the warlike clouds—has rigidly 
maintained its expansive protection, unflinching, un- 
complaining—has without a murmur suffered banish- 
ment till its services were again needed—has perhaps 
been the diurnal companion of its master for man 
years, in sunshine and in storm, in prosperity and ad- 
versity, in solitude and in cities. How any man can 
find it in his heart to discard such a friend, merely 
because he is worn out in his service, passes my com- 

rehension. Let him who doubts the selfishness of 

uman nature, enter the depository of some umbrella 
undertaker in the purlieus of any large city, especially 
Manchester ; and if he do not, in that assemblage of 
the skeletons of rejected and despised nace eg 
convincing proof of the fact, I say he is incapable of 
receiving demonstration. 

I cannot omit to glance at the chief accidents to 
which umbrellas are liable. Abrasion and tearing of 
the skin, fracture of the ribs, decapitation and decol- 
lation, would seem to be the most prominent and 
common. I will not needlessly particularise the sources 
of such accidents : tearing of the skin may arise from 
numerous casualties, and fracture of the ribs is usually 
caused by the unlucky intrusion of some obstrepe- 


rous gust of wind, suddenly changing internals into 
externals, and reversing the order of manufacture. 
Decollation or decapitation may arise from equally 
sudden unforeseen calamities, or by unfortunate 
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concussions. For all these accidents, you are doubt- 
less aware that skilful surgical assistance is abundantly 
provided, and abundantly restorative. A whole new 
skin may be shortly supplied, and your old friend 
made to walk forth like a young companion—ribs may 
be bound up, and heads put on—better heads than 
before : all these things may be done, to such an ex- 
tent, that it is doubtful when an old or battled um- 
brella may be fairly discarded. It is highly probable, 
that after you actually throw it aside, deprived of its 
fourth or fifth head, and second repair of ribs and 
skin, having no sinecure occupation for a servant who 
has seen better days, it will find its way, by the aid 
of the skilful hands above named, into the tenancy 
of some poorer member of society, to commence a new 
but inferior life. If you walk some lowering evening 
into any of the crowded second-rate thoroughfares of 
the metropolis, you will see here and there a myste- 
rious personage, with a bundle of resuscitated umbrel- 
las under one arm, and one expanded in the hand of 
the other, uttering, in a low tone, the prices—the 
remarkably low prices—of these fallen occupants of 
the hands of the rich and noble. Should you be 
tempted by the price to look at one of the silk gentry, 
only elevate it near a lamp (at a pretty considerable 
distance from which these dispensers of unfortunates 
always take care to station themselves), and you will 
at once read the history of its former life in its varied 
restorations—all ingeniously accomplished secundum 
artem. 

In concluding this dissertation, I must put in one 
word for the fair class of readers, as has been done in 
a certain article upon sticks. I know that ladies are 
always extremely thankful for any hints that may 
enable them to estimate the characters of men, by 
such signs as are readily observable by a glance of 
their quick eyes. I would not say to them, marry that 
man who wears a neat, trim, slim, silk umbrella ; nor 
would I say avoid him who slouches about with a 
baggy gingham. Neither sign is infallible; but I 

must hint, that they would do well to hesitate upon 
that man who walks out in all weathers without any 
umbrella. He is decidedly only adapted for a bachelor. 
He will have no protection, and he will grant little— 
no —-. and he will afford little. If unused to 

is own umbrella, he will never be taught to 
carry that of his wife, or even her parasol. On the 
contrary, my fair readers, should you notice that your 
proposer encircles a decent, unpretending, silk anti- 
pluvial, every day, or nearly every day in the year— 


that is tyne man. It is self-evident that his grand 
aim, and increasing endeavour, is to provide against 
a rainy day. 


ESPARTERO, REGENT OF SPAIN. 


Batpornero Esparteno, now filling the high posi- 
tion of Regent of Spain, can boast of no very lofty 
origin, being the son of an humble joiner of the villa 
of Garantula, in the province of La Mancha. He 
was born in 1793, and is consequently not yet beyond 
his prime. Not of very strong constitution in youth, 
he was educated for the clerical profession, with the 
help of an elder brother or uncle of the same calling. 
But the outbreak of the war betwixt France and 
Spain called the attention of every _—_ of spirit to 
arms, and Espartero, at the age of fifteen, joined a 
body of fellow-students of theology in the formation 
of a volunteer corps, the members of which were soon 
transferred to different divisions of the reg.lar service. 
The subject of our notice continued in a private posi- 
tion for a year or two, and then, by the influence of 
his clerical military school 
temporarily formed by the Spaniards under the walls 
of Cadiz. 


Immediately after this period, we find Espartero 
passing over to South America, with the troops sent 
thither by Ferdinand VII. at his restoration, to re- 
duce the rebellious colonists of Spain. In Peru and 
Chili, the scene of his — s, our soldier of for- 
tune rose to the brevet rank of brigadier-general, and 
became colonel of a regiment. He chiefly filled the 

1 duties of secretary to General Murillo, until 
one brilliant feat of arms showed his capacity for more 
active services. Madrid, one of the most daring 
and famous of the colonial chiefs, had shut himself 
up, in March 1817, in a strong fort, near Cochabamba, 
in Upper Peru. General Murillo advanced against it, 
being determined to reduce it before succours could 
arrive. Young Espartero, burning to distinguish 
himself, obtained leave to lay down the pen, and join 
his battalion in the attack. Three times was the 
assault repelled, until at length Espartero, whose per- 
sonal bravery had commanded universal admiration, 
sent a message to his superior, saying, that with a 
supply of ammunition and a reinforcement of onl 

yy men, he would take the place in one hour. This 
aid was accorded, but, before its arrival, the young 
eye wy rendered the leader of the storming party 
by the death of seven officers, made a new attempt at 
conquest. He tore off his neckcloth, and, fixing it on 
the point of his sword, waved it above his head, with 
the cry of “ A hundred ounces of gold to him who 
first lays hand on the enemy’s colours!” Te then 
dashed on, followed by his men, and became master of 
the fort in spite of all opposition. 


Exhibiting on all occasions the same impetuous va- 
lour, Espartero remained in the New World till 1824, 
when the victory of the insurgent colonists at Aya- 
cucho terminated the rule of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica, and sent him back with his companions to the 
mother country. Besides his new grades, and his 
military fame, Espartero brought home a large for- 
tune, calculated at about L.80,000 sterling, in part the 
fruit of economy and a sharp attention to his own in- 
terests, but chiefly the produce of wonderfully suc- 
cessful gambling, in which vice the Spanish officers, 
as well as the colonists, indulged at the time to excess. 

Thus master of a large fortune, at the early age of 
thirty-one, Espartero, after having his brigadiership 
confirmed by Ferdinand, was sent to 0 to 
command the troops there. He soon after married 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant of that place, 
named Santa Cruz. During the next few years, he 
served King Ferdinand with zeal in Spain and Ma- 
jorca, defending absolutism — the emigrants and 

iberals of the country. evertheless, when the 
royalist war under Carlos broke out at the close of 
1833, he at once declared for the queen-regent and her 
infant daughter, and requested employment in the 
north of Spain, the seat of the early disturbances. 
His offer was accepted, and he was appointed to the 
command of the province of Biscay. In this posi- 
tion, the peculiarities both of the private and mili- 
tary character of Espartero found scope to develop 
themselves, and soon became apparent to the discern- 
ing portion of his countrymen. He maintained his 
reputation for brilliant personal bravery, always be- 
having well when in actual conflict ; but his tactics 
were of the Fabian order, and, throughout his whole 
career, he seemed ever either indolent, or more de- 
sirous to avert peril, and wear out opposition, than to 
meet them boldly in the face, and crush them. As 
leader of the troops in Biscay, under orders of the 
commander-in-chief Cordova, E-spartero sustained va- 
rious losses and reverses, and gained also some battles, 
or rather skirmishes, of no great importance. The 
terrible Zumalacarreguy and the subtle Gomez were 
his chief opponents, and usually proved too much for 
him. But though Espartero’s campaigns did little for 
the queen’s cause, to himself he made them important. 
After an insignificant victory, he wrote one of those 
Napoleon-like bulletins for which he afterwards became 
famous, praising the troops under his orders, and re- 
questing, as a reward to his second in command, Bri- 
gadier Benedicto, the rank of adjutant-general. The 
government could not refuse the request, but, feeling 
at the same time how absurd it would be to elevate 
Benedicto above the man under whose directions 
he had merely been an actor, they were under the 
necessity of making both of them adjutant-generals. 
This was precisely what Espartero anticipated, and 
the plan became one of his ae and character- 
istic devices. Whenever he himself wanted a title, 
an order, or a grade, he pursued this seemingly gene- 
rous plan of seeking it for an inferior. Partly in this 
sort of way he acquired for himself, in one year, the 
order of St Hermenegilde, the order of Isabella the 
Catholic, the order of St Ferdinand, the order of 
Charles ILI., and the grade of lieut t-g 1 
obtained for himself, nearly within the same time, the 
key of gentleman-in-ordinary of the chamber, and 

«Baal admission for his wife to the order of Noble 

ies of Queen Maria Louisa. 

Up to the close of 1836, amid all the varied military 
movements of the war, in which the one a was 
now successful, and tion the other, the chief object of 
Espartero—whose address, more than his generalship, 
obtained him by degrees high political consequence, 
and whose pecuniary liberality and boon-comradeship 
made him a favourite with the army—seemed to be to 
oust Cordova from the commandership-in-chief of the 
army. The latter, a man of equally noble birth and 
heart, was moderately liberal in his opinions, and did 
not countenance the ultra-revolutionary spirit which 
prevailed so extensively in Spain during the war, di- 
viding the Christino councils, and impeding the effect 
of their military operations. Espartero, on the other 
hand, adopted the democratic side, at least at the out- 
set, and is said to have winked at the insurrection 
breaches of discipline committed by the army, wit 
the view of embarrassing Cordova. In his own divi- 
sion, disorder was first observed ; and the lieutenant- 

neral, in smoking at evening with his officers, or, as 

e sometimes did, with his sergeants, was wont to 
langh at the irregularities of his soldiery, as a trespass 
eyes venial. He even allowed this system to go 
so far as at length to endanger his own authority ; 
perceiving which, he ran into the opposite extreme in 
repressing the evil, and by his eruel conduct shocked 
all Spain. On account of an act of pillage, he one day 
ordered out a whole battalion of volunteers, and deci- 


the corps. ‘The innocent here perished with the 
guilty, and the author of the deed was severely blamed, 
not only through the country, but likewise in the 
Cortes. ‘The necessity for maintaining discipline was 
of course the excuse made by himself and his friends. 
The act shows, that, if not cruel ae 
can be perfectly regardless of human life, when it 
suits his ends. y 

The military revolution of August 1836, at Madrid, 
when the queen-regent was compelled to accept the 
constitution of 1812, at h secured to Espartero 


the long-wished-for obj 


his ambition and all his 
the democratic 


intrigues. Cordova, 


spirit, and determined not to take the oaths to the 
new constitution, threw — command, and recom- 
mended as his successor Espartero, regarding whose 
true motives he was yet undeceived. At the time Cor- 
dova left his army, it was campaigning in Navarre, and 
fell under the temporary command of General Oraa. 
‘When made aware of his being recommended as suceessor 
to Cordova, Espartero was engaged in the Asturias, in 
chase of the Carlist priest and chief, Gomez, who had 
the knack of slipping like an eel through the hands of 
all his enemies. Fearing that Oraa might contrive 
to make his temporary command a permanent one, 
Espartero felt it nece to proceed instantly to 
Navarre. A fit of sickness, commonly believed to be 
one of convenience, gave a colour for such a course, 
and he resigned the chase of Gomez to his lieutenant, 
Alaix. He then had himself conveyed in a litter to 

rogno, the head-quarters of the army of Navarre. 
Conveniently for his designs, his wife was at this time 
resident there with her father. The latter got up a 
public entry for his son-in-law, and, sparing no ex- 
pense, easily contrived to have him welcomed with 
great rejoicings, both by the commonalty and by 
that portion of the army not out with Oraa in the 
field. Hearing of the great popularity of Espartero 
in Navarre, the government did not venture to keep 
from him the commandership-in-chief. On receipt of 
the proper credentials, Espartero, like Pope Sextus, 
rapidly threw off his illness, and became Captain- 
General of the Basque provinces, and Viceroy of 
Navarre. 

After being raised to this high office, Espartero 
characteristically expended the only two remaining 
months of the campaigning season of 1836 in total in- 
activity. At length, the enemy, emboldened by his 
listlessness, sat down before Bilboa; and as this place 
was in a measure the key of northern Spain, its cap- 
ture would have deeply endangered the cause of the 
young queen. Roused by cries of alarm from all quar- 
ters, Espartero marched to the relief of the town. 
The Carlists budged not from the spot ; and, though 
Lord John Hay and the British seamen were there to 
assist, Espartero, according to his usual dilatory policy, 
did little or nothing, till accident forced on an en 
ment, when the Carlists were compelled to raise the 
siege. In the actual combat, the Spanish general, as 
was his wont, contrived to redeem his credit. Spring- 
ing from a bed of sickness, he placed himself at the 
head of his guard of horse, and in person led the last 
decisive a behaving with the most distinguished 
gallantry. Ile was in consequence created a count, by 
the title of the Conde Luchana, the latter word being 
the name of the late scene of battle. 

The next great step in Espartero’s career was a 
bold one. General Evans, who had been for some 
time in Spain, was anxious to strike a decisive blow 
before his approaching departure from the coun- 
try, and proposed a combined plan of operations ; but 
Espartero refused his assent, so as to thwart the 
whole, and to permit Don Carlos, after gaining an ad- 
vantage over Kivans and Saarsfield, to march to the 
very gates of Madrid. The government now cried 
out loudly against Espartero, and he knew that, if 
they dared, they would have superseded him at once. 
When he marched to Madrid, therefore, and the foe 
left it, the general went with the resolve to overturn 
the ministry. To gratify his obvious desire, and per- 
haps at his secret suggestion, ninety of his officers, 
under threat of a resignation of their posts, demanded 
the expulsion of the ministry, and gave him the op- 
portunity of effecting what he wished under apparent 
compulsion. He chid the officers, but kept them all 
about him. Espartero was now virtually the civil as 
well as the military governor of Spain. In a short 
time, though a time vexed by many intrigues, General 
Narvaez, as well as Cordova, thought it prudent to go 
into exile; and thus the two men whom Espartero 
most feared as rival candidates for his own situation, 
stood in his way no more. His favourite lieutenant, 
Alaix, was € prime-minister of Spain. He is said, 
about this time, to have been by no means remarkable 
for a steady adherence to his own party, being often 
found favourable to the views of the moderates when 
suited his own. 

s it is our purpose neither to give the histo 
of a war, nor to record the Gustentions of polities, 
excepting in so far as necessary to describe the 
character of Espartero, we shall pass very briefly over 
the events which followed his accession to civil as well 
as military domination. He kept his lieutenants still 
acting in and the field 
parts of the country ; but it was to the arts o i 
as usual, that he seemed still to look for pcb iy 
1839, he began to sow anarchy in the camp of Don 
Carlos, and was strikingly successful. ‘The most 
trusted of the remaining Carlist chiefs, Maroto, pri- 


nt employed by the latter as a go-between was a 

n of low rank, usually called the Muleteer of Bar- 
gota, and a secret treaty was entered into through his 
agency. Maroto’s first act of treachery was to cut off 
the right arm of Don Carlos, as the act may be termed, 
by assembling and massacring a number of his most 
able generals, on the plea that they misadvised their 
master. While playing off the farce with Kspartero 
of fulminating mutual denunciations of the most bit- 
ter kind, Maroto proceeded in his arranged course, 
till Don Carlos was glad to escape with life from Spain, 


mated them—that is, shot one man in every ten of | vately united himself to Espartero. ‘The characteristic 


and the civil war was quelled in the Basque provinces. 
Soon after, it ceased throughout Spain, and Eapartero 


to distinguish himself as a theoretical student of the ; ; 
art of war ; but, in due course, he received the com- 
mission of ensign, being at the time twenty-three 
ears of age. 
ect of | 
|. | | 
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over the country in triumph. He was highly 


elated with his i . Inthe same year in 
which these ings took (1839), he received 
the title of Duke of Victory, that somewhat presump- 
tuous term being his own choice. 

The continuation of Espartero's career is but a re- 
cord of suecesses, won by great political address, and 
also, as it seemed, by a continuously happy run and 
combination of circumstances. He ministers 
and favourites at will, and no man throve that opposed 
him. When Cabrera, the last great Carlist chief, 
gave up the contest, was left chiefly to 
civil politics. He assumed the premiership into his 
own is in 1840, and soon wards demanded 

the istu 
the was driven, is new assault u 
her position, to of he 
quitted Spain ; and, in the beginning ° - 
tero was nominated to the 

ion he now holds. 

Such has been the remarkable career of the village 
joiner’s son, one of the most successful soldiers of for- 
tune in modern times. The events which have been 
recorded do not present a favourable view of his cha- 
racter ; yet it is quite possible that, amidst the preju- 
dices which flourish in a time of civil contention, these 
may not have been stated fairly. 
be some remarkable mental vigour, 
by no means a kind, in one who has passed, 
as he has done, from the bottom to the very top of 
society. It is also to be observed, that the adminis- 
tration of Espartero has already received high praise : 
he has hitherto been scrupulous in his adherence to 
the and, upon the -whole, a 
respectable ruler. In person is of a firm, 
robust, soldier-like make, and about the middle height. 
His complexion is dark, and he is thoroughly military 
in amount of beard and mustache. ‘There is a want 
of decision in his look, but his manners are dignified 
and . He is liable to a chronic intermittent 
malady of a painful nature, and to this cause may be 
partly referred the occasional y of temper 
characterising him. 


SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
THE LAMA OF THIBET. 


One of the regions of the world with which civilised 
men are least acquainted, is the country known by the 
general name of Thibet, and to portions of which the 
appellations of Barantola, Boutan, and Little Thibet, 
are individually applied. The boundaries of Thibet, 
as far as they can be distinctly ascertained, are, on the 
north the great Desert of Cobi; China on the east ; 
Hindostan on the south ; and the district of the Uzbec 
Tartars on the west. No portion of Asia is more 
elevated than Thibet, as may be seen from the course 
of the rivers. The people, whose habits are altoge- 
ther pastoral, and whose staple article of trade, conse- 
quently, is wool, are of the Mongol race, like their 
Chinese and Tartar neighbours; and may be briefly 
described as much less civilised than the former, yet 
more peaceable and orderly than the latter of these 
nations. 

The most remarkable feature about the people of 
Thibet is the nature of their religious superstitions. 
They worship a deified mortal, or rather a supposed 
incarnate deity, enjoying immortality on earth, and 
named the Great or Dalay Lama. This being is un- 
derstood to be the same worshi in China under 
the name of Fo. There are many distinet iarities, 
sons, attending the worship of the Dalay Lama. 


self or others, that he only withdrew for a time, 

would appear again in a determinate period. 

ay acco to the disciples of the faith, 
lfilled ; and the same process of d 


rean principle, or doctrine of the metempsychosis, of 
to have been the inventor. 
The priests of the Great Lama are called also 
or lesser lamas, and are very numerous, i 
iety of ranks. ‘The death of a Great Lama 


the heads of his worship 
them a blessing which 
mission of all their sins. He also delivers oracles, 


for the task. Some writers 
dressed 


He 
own, 
at least, one of the trials which he 
obviously good policy in the priests not to produce the 
ou ae public character, until they have 
time to tutor him in his part. Some travellers 
who have visited Thibet, and have had audiences of 
the Lama when a mere child, have spoken with wonder 
of the wisdom and gravity displayed by him. But 
when we remember that teams 4 of priests, whose 
existence depends on their success, devote their whole 
care to the instruction of the Dalay Lama, we need 
not marvel at his attaining to iderable i 
in his part. ‘The residence of the Great Lama is at 
Putala, near Tonker, one of the chief cities of ‘Thibet. 
He occupies a magnificent palace at the top of a lofty 
mountain, and twenty thousand priests, it is said, live 
in circles around it. When receiving visiters, the 
Lama sits cross-legged on a kind adem or altar, 
with a magnificent cushion under him, in an apartment 
richly adorned with gold and silver, and illuminated 
by numerous lamps. All who approach him, not ex- 
eepting princes and nobles, prostrate themselves before 
his throne, and kiss his feet and garments. He never 
moves from his cushion, nor returns any salute ; though 
a traveller has recorded that, on receiving an embassy 
from the Emperor of China, who pays high respect to 
the Lama, the latter laid his hand on the cushion, as if 


about to rise—the very manner, it is curious, in which 
the Queens of France acknowled: the entrance of 


rsons of the blood-royal at their levees. Though the 
a@ returns no salutes, he lays his hand tly on 
thereby bestowing upon 

y deem equivalent to a re- 
which the priests expound, being doubtless best fitted 
ribe the Lama as 
ificently, while others mention his attire 
to be a habit of woollen frieze, with a yellow gilt 
hat, little better than the articles worn by the common 


priests around him. 


it would be inconvenient 
for all to see him, his picture is hung up in public, and 
is worshipped by the crowds with as much veneration 
as the real idol himself. Indeed, the reverence of the 
worshippers of the Lama is carried to an extent at 
once disgusting and ludicrous. 

Besides the priests residing near the Lama’s palace, 
vast numbers are scattered throughout the various 
countries acknowledging the faith, and especially in 
Thibet and Tartary. priests next in place to 
the Lama are a body called hutuktus, who act as 
apostolic vicars in different districts, and are there 
deemed scarcely inferior in sanctity to the Dalay 
Lama himself. Some of them, i have been 
tempted to throw off his authority, and set up for 
themselves. The hutuktus never exceed two hun- 
dred in number, and to enter the body is the great 
| the Lama pri thood, as a hu- 

is soon enriched by the offerings of worship- 
pers. The remainder of the c are divided into 
many grades and denominations, higher pri 
who preside — temples floge of 
being persons educated at great co w 
under the eye of the Dalay Lama. Some notion of 
the numerousness of the lower orders of may 
be formed from the fact, that scarcely a single ily 
has not a priest in it, either devotion, or the a 
ts 
ing to our convents 
on all orders of 


riests but 


of resemblance betwixt the earlier forms of the Chris- 
tian worship and those of the Lama system, have 
come to the conclusion that the latter must have been 


notion of an incarnation, the celebration of a re- 
igious service with bread and wine, the establishment 
nunneries, the shaving of the the ceremonial 
of extreme unction, the observation of fasts, the pray- 
ing for the dead, and various other points in the 


— 
ordinary laws of nature. Some travellers say, how- 
ever, that in this incarnation many of the more cul- 
tivated Thibetians do not really believe. They merely 
urch, as such peculiarly favoured great 
The Dalay Lama is a secular as well as a i 
potentate. 
only, but the Tartar Khan of the Eluths, during the 
seventeenth century, gave him a large territory as a 
represented as the 


venues, and the rich presents of worshippers, the Lama 
superstition is likely to be a somew stable one. 
This is to be , but the less as it is not a sys- 
tem stained with blood, like so many others which we 
have lately had oceasion to notice. One detestable 
ee a — by travellers of the last 
century, as having customary in some parts of 
Thibet. On certain days of the year, & young man, 
selected on purpose, and called Fut, i 


receiv rmis- 
sion to run a-muck in the streets, and kill allw he 
met. Heaven, ht the populace, was the sure re- 
ward of all so cut off. It is to be hoped, however, that 
this practice does not now stain the character of the 
comparatively i ive people of Thibet. 


TRAVELLING IN THE WESTERN STATES. 
BY ONE LONG RESIDENT IN THEM. 
NorwiTHsTaNDING their splendid navigable ri 
numerous canals, and increasing roads and fieede 
and the general introduction of steam wherever its 
power can be made available, we still find that the 
Americans, and particularly that portion of them 
living in the interior of the country, mostly prefer 
travelling on horseback, or in small light 
known by the name of “ Dearborns.” 1 have known 
many a single individual set out upon horseback, or 
two or three in a small waggon, with the intention of 
making journeys of 500, 800, or 1000 miles. In such 
jaunts, where settlements are new and distant from 
each other, it is nothing uncommon to meet with 
unpeopled tracts of forest-—“twenty-mile woods,’ 
or “ thirty-mile woods,” as they are named, accord- 
ing to the distance through them—where not a tree 
has been cut down except those that grew in the 
th that has been opened at the expense of the state, 
in order to connect one section, of the country with 
another. Though these forest paths—for many of 
them do not deserve the name of roads, not being 
macadamised, nor even the stumps and roots of the 
trees eradicated—are not the pleasantest routes in 
the world to travel by, yet the lonely traveller has 
nothing to apprehend from robbers, or the wild beasts 
of the forests, for although the latter are sometimes 
retty numerous, they are not dangerous ; while rob- 
rs and highwaymen, in the inland parts of the coun- 
try, are rarely ever heard of. All that the traveller has 
to apprehend in journeys of this nature are the diffi- 
culties to which these forest tracks render travelling 
liable, such, for instance, as the absence of bri 
over the streams and creeks, the stopping up of 
road by the prostration of some huge forest-tree, or 
the scanty supply of provisions at the termination of 
a long day’s journey. The loss of a horse’s shoe— 
which is. liable to be pulled off by the roots of the trees 
—is often a very serious disaster, on account of the 
impossibility of getting it speedily replaced ; and, 
when pecs. Ae in a light waggon, any casualty hap- 
pening to the carriage or harness, is often a matter of 
serious annoyance, -on account of the difficulty of 
getting the matter righted. 

After all, this mode of travelling possesses peculiar 
advantages over other modes of locomotion, inasmuch 
as the owner of a horse or waggon is sole master of 
his own time, and can deviate to the right or to the 
left in order to see whatever may be considered worth 
of being seen ; whereas the route of the stage-coac 
or the steam-boat confines the traveller to some par- 
ticular track, and does not permit him to be master 
of his own hours. haste is 
absolutely necessary, of course thi e of travelling 
cannot an be adopted, although ee | of the 
American horses are remarkably tough hardy ; 
and, when accustomed to the rough and indifferent 
roads, will work well for a considerable length of 
time, if tolerably treated. Few travel upon plea- 
sure trips in this way; for wherever there is any 
object worthy of peculiar attention, whether it be 
the work of nature or art, some speculator is sure 
to undertake to make it easily approachable ; while 
some other y, actuated by a similar motive, is as 
sure to establish conveyances to and from the point 
Euro many persons travelling in their own 

who are seduced from their 
amusement ; 80 w ou may hap to meet 
a person or two on horseback, or a small family party 
in a “dearborn” waggon, for the most part it will be 


B42 
d own, and part|ly articles of preeisely similar a rance 
| 
| 
| 
| C1Vi ead of the greater part of ‘Thibet. However, 
| the priesthood having sworn to renounce all worldly 
power and employments, the secular and religious 
’ affairs of the Lama are kept entirely separate. Cer- 
tain Tartar khans govern the country, and secure its 
revenues for the deified prince. What with these re- 
| 
An immense number of tribes and nations, besides 
the people of Thibet, reverence the Dalay Lama. The 
Tartars make pilgrimages to his palace from the most 
distant regions ; and come from India and 
the priesthood, male and female. There is a difference 
in the mode in which different portions of the Lama’s 
tensions of a prince of the name of La, who was born | servants dress. His own colours and those of his 
one thousand and twenty-six years before Christ, to an ra a ee 
the character of a divinity assuming the human form country, wear yellow 
for a time ; and at his death it was pretended, by him- | dresses. They shave the head, and carry strings of 
and | beads about with them, which they use in prayer. 
This It may not, perhaps, be ene to mention, that 
was | Various visiters to Thibet, finding numerous features 
and 
authorities are to credited. In other words, the : 
- a of the Great Lama undergoes transmigrations | founded on a vague outline of the former, received by 
body to body, in regular succession, a new incar- | a rude people through the imperfect voice of tradition. 
nate deity being always found at the death of the | If we were to trust to the Asiatic chronology, such an 
preceding one. Thus the Lama is sometimes old, 
sometimes and sometimes a child. 
Thibetians explain these incarnations upon the Pytha- 
worship, mig t noticed as ea 
to them an important event. They pretend to the | of an imitation of the Christian worship. If that idea 
of diseovering, by certain tokens, the fortunate | were founded in truth, we should but have before us, 
Pedy into which the immortal spirit of the deceased as regards the idea of an incarnation, for example, 
has passed, and indeed some authorities assert that the | a proof of the ease with which things sacred and 
indicates to them where he intends | sublime may be perverted 
go. He assembles his council, it is said, and an-| into ludicrous and senseless absurdities. Of the 
: nounces his approaching transmigration into the body | grand and elevated purpose of the Christian incar- ; 
of some child newly born. This child is bred up with nation, the Thibetians have not the faintest con-‘| to set them down as persons mmtent on some ob) 
great care, until he reaches the age of seven, when the ception, and their own incarnation of the Lama ac- Dtian of bastnan cn epee 966, ee 
priests lay before him a quantity of articles, partly his cordingly appears a vain and objectless breach of the across the country purpose of changing 
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« location,” at least to pay off some long-promised 
visit. 


An old Quaker friend of mine, one of the old-fa- 
shioned Pennsylvania Pennites, was remarkable for 
making long and toilsome journeys through various 
sections of the union, for little reason that could be 
discerned unless to satisfy his curiosity. In order 
that he should not wholly depend upon the correct- 
ness of his memory, he e daily memoranda of 
what he saw and heard worth remembering. On one 
or two occasions I accompanied him some distance 
on his journeys ; but as nothing particular took place 
that I now recollect, and having in my ion & 
voluminous memorandum-book of his, which contains 
a variety of matters connected with a journey he made 
through several of the western states, and as I believe 
that I ean vouch for the general honesty and correct- 
ness of his statements, I will proceed to transcribe a 
portion of the remarks, precisely as I find them nar- 
rated by this primitive Quaker ; and although there 
may not be much that is either new or very striking, 
on the whole, I trust, they will be found deserving 
of the reader’s attention. But he shall speak for 
himself ;—in an entry in his journal, he remarks as 

* Duri ter part is journey, the 
my would be after “this sort :— 
These people do not appear so orderly and inte- 
resting as those inhabiting the northern counties 
of Pennsylvania. ‘Those fields do not appear to be 
clothed with the like and flourishing grasses as 
our fields are c hogs are of the long-faced 
breed, very inferior to ours, and the cattle and the 
sheep appear not nearly in so thriving a condition. 
‘Yonder, to be sure, is a pretty large brick-house, and 
not far distant is another ; and there is a pretty good 
frame-house ; but with what little taste appear all 
their outward arrangements! Surely, judging from 
the extensive fields of Indian corn owned by these 


people, they might display a little more order, as well 
as comfort and neatness, about their dwellings. Yonder 
is another tolerable house, but, like the rs, desti- 


tute of garden, yards, and comfortable conveniences, 
for the whole lies open to the road, and the 
cattle, and sheep, are lying about the door, an 
amongst the fire-wood and chips—and such a mess of 
dirt and filth is there that seems never to have been 
removed! ‘ Young man,’ said I to a youth that 
stood looking at me, leaning his arms on the top rail 
of an old worm-fence, ‘ isthis yourfarm’? ‘ Yes,’ he 
replied. ‘ Where did you come from when you moved 
to the western country ‘From Carolina” ‘ Where 
do you take those cattle to when you wish to sell them ? 
I believe father intends taking them to Philadelphia 
[more than six hundred miles off] in the spring. We 
intend feeding them with the Indian corn you see in 
onder field through the winter, for we cannot sell it 
‘or as much as it costs to raise it.” Says I—‘ It will 
uire considerable labour to husk that field of corn.’ 
* We don’t do so,’ he replied ; ‘ we just cut it down 
and shock it, and throw the corn and stalks together 
to the cattle; and after they have eaten what they 
please, we turn in the hogs.’ ‘ How much do you 
value this farm at? inquired I. ‘ At thirty dol 
an *t you want to it? we want 
Illinois” ‘ Is it not 
* Some say it is,’ was his 


during sum- 
uality. *We, 
however,’ said the youth, ‘ have water down in yonder 
swamp, where we drive our animals to ; but I reckon 
many to drive theirs distance to 
water.” ‘ ’t see many sheep t h your 
of the country, said I. ‘ No,’ she 
* the wolves and kill them, and the price of wool 
is so low, that people don’t care about keeping more 
where do you live, if I may be so bold?’ ‘ I live in 
the northern part of Pennsylvania, where we have a 
numerous settlers, and thou- 
of : One person owns about ten thousand.’ 
* Oh, my! who is he }—he must be rich, and 
have a farm. I replied— + the 
alluded to several thousand acres of land, and 
that he had done much towards improving that part 
of the country. Farewell! _——— is now well 
rested, and I must be going.’ young man seemed 
very desirous to continue the conv ion, and he 
about sheep, guess he w ve to live in 
ney ne ou say it is healthy, and the 


hink, 

said I, most of them, come from the New 
states— Yankees; are there any of them here? ‘No, 
we most all of us come from the south—Carolinas and 
Georgia ; but there is one family of them that lives 
over yonder at that nice place, where you see the 
trees shading the house—they are Yankees.’ ‘I 
now go, my dear boy—I wish to see them; I 
those whom man 


and I am happy to say I 


I may mention that it is nearly an universal remark 
with travellers in the western country, that the farms 
of those settlements occupied by Yankees or their de- 
scendants, have a much neater and better a) ce 
than those in the ion of settlers the 
southern states. This, however, is not so much to be 
wondered at, since in the southern or slave-holding 
population orm manu r, for so doing 
they are considered to suffer a species of degradation ; 
so when we find the western country settled by Caro- 
linians or Georgians, the most of the settlers are the 
very dregs of the white population belonging to those 
states ; and having either been proud to 
labour, and thereby earn a livelihood in the district 
they originally belonged to, it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that they should turn out industrious and 
‘capable settlers after removing to a distant part of 
the country. 

| Considering the general meekness and humility of 
my Quaker friend, and knowing, as I do, his decided 
disapprobation of slavery, it is not a little singular 
that I should find him ing in his journal his 
having been annoyed by being ht into rather 
close contact with a or person of colour ; but 
his own words shall explain the circumstance :— 

“ This afternoon, many of us dined at friend S——’s 
and many others in after dinner. We were 
forced to separate presently, which we did in love— 
feeling in my own mind that some of them would 
make ‘ valiants’ if they were faithful. I was then 
kindly invited home with two friends who resided 
about ten miles from thence an unpleasant 
road, adjoining to which I saw few desirable situa- 
tions for farms, or for the residence of mechanics. 
We passed some tolerably large mills (but water a 

scarce), which were situated near to some hi! 

so high and s that it must be with difficulty the 
land is cultiva Next morning, at a nice breakfast 
table, well and substantially furnished with the neces- 
saries of life, a young coloured man, who I understood 
worked on the was prevailed upon by the farmer 
and his wife to sit down with us at when he 
took a seat next to the mistress of the house, and 
nearly opposite to me. I had observed, the previous 
evening, that he was several times invited to take his 
tea along with us, but he seemed modestly to decline. 
His master asked me, during the repast, if we ate 
with coloured people in my part of the country! I 
replied No, nor with white people in their dirty work- 
ing clothes, when we had company staying with us, 
lest our friends might consider it an insult, and our 
own children feel slighted by waiting at table, as I 
observed his little daughters doing, w presence at 
the breakfast table I certainly should have preferred 
to that of the coloured man. I went on to observe, 
that neither myself nor my son were in the habit of 
sitting at the table in soiled which every 
where, I thought, ought to be objected to. I also 
mentioned a circumstance whieh had occurred to me 
since I reached the western country. At a public 
house, where I one day dined, a man sat next to me 
without his coat, and the sleeves of his shirt were 
rolled up above his elbows, leaving his arms bare. I 
found I could not eat my dinner with comfort and 
satisfaction under such circumstances, so I judged it 
better that he and I should endure the trial of our 
feelings by my asking him, as a favour, to roll down 
the sleeves of his shirt till after dinner was over, 
when he complied with my request with readiness and 
civility. 1 then further remarked to the friend I was 
staying with, that none of the Society of Friends, in 
my part of the country, ever sat down with coloured 
people, and I had not expected to find it so in any 

of my travels; and I felt sorry that his own 
hters should be excluded from table to make way 


for his coloured labourer. He replied that he con- 
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among them that does not endeavour to instruct their | absurd for such a reason to either that a rigid 
children at home, so that when the to some semi- | prohibitory system is an absolute ing, or that « 
nary, and afterwards a in ic life, they may that 
with thamesives and: thelr could be employed in Ireland.] 
parents— Farewell.’ ” 
By way of elucidating some of this dialogue, 


STATISTICS OF NEWSPAPERS. 


At a recent meeting of the Statistieal Society, Mr 
P. L. Simmonds rs | a paper entitled “Statistics of 
Newspapers in various Countries.” The paper begins 
by stating that in 1696 there were but 9 newspapers 
ublished in London, all of them at weekly intervals. 
n 1709, the number had increased to 18, of which 1 
was published daily. In 1724 there were 3 daily, 6 
weekly, 7 three times a-week, 3 ny posts, and 
the London Gazette, twice a-week. In 1792, 13 daily, 
and 20 semi-weekly and’ weekly papers. In 1836, when 
the stamp-duty was 4d., the total number of stam 
issued for the United Kingdom was 35,576,056. 
1839, 58,516,862. The consumption of 
therefore increased 64 per cent. since the reduction of 
the duty. The oldest existing London papers are, the 
English Chronicle, or Whitehall Evening Post, which 
was started in 1747; the St James’s Chronicle, 1761 ; 
and the Morning Chronicle, 1769. The oldest existi 
provincial papers are, the Lincoln Mercury, publi 
at Stamford, 1695; the Ipswich Journal, 1737; Bath 
Journal, 1742; Birmingham Gazette, 1741; Chester 
Courant, 1733; Mercury, 1742. The oldest 
paper in Ireland is the Belfast News-Letter, which 
was commenced in 1737. In Scotland, the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant is the oldest paper, having been first 
published in 1705. Newspapers are printed in every 
county in England, with one exception—Rutland. In 
published, namely, Anglesen, Cardigan, Denbigh, Mont 
blished, namely, Anglesea, igan, igh, 
pane Pembroke, and Radnor. In Scotland, there 
are 16 out of the 32 counties; and in Ireland, only 7 
out of the 33 counties. In England, there are no daily 
pa published out of London. There are 4 
in Gusrnecy, 9 in Jerecy, and 5 in the of 
unstam 


the Mercure de France a 


In 1714, it resumed its old name of Mercure de France ; 
and in 1716 took that of Nouveau Mercure ; but in 1721 
resumed once more its original appellation, and retained 
it till the revolution. It forms a collection of n 
1000 volumes. The total number of journals and 
odicals in Paris, in 1779, was 35. e number Fe 
lished immediately before the revolution was 169, of 
which 17 were political, and 152 of a literary, scientific, 
or religious character. The number of provincial jour- 
nals at that date was between 70 and 80. Paris has 
now upwards of 27 daily the average sale of 
which exceeds 90,000 copies per diem, while London 
has only 9 daily papers, with a sale of about 45,000 per 
diem. The total number of periodical journals pub- 
lished in France in 1837, was 776, of which 326 belonged 
to Paris. 

The first journal published in the United States was 
the Boston News-Letter, which appeared in 1704. No 
sufficient data exist ae with any degree of 
accu the number o! ies of newspapers at present 

‘cireulated im the United but peo- 
bably does not fall far short of 100,000,000. [The total 
number of papers issued in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the year 1837, was only 47,248,000.] The weekly 
issues of the British press of Lower Canada are 29,000 ; 
those of the French press 8,000. In Upper Canada 
there are 28 newspapers published weekly; in New- 
foundland 9, Bermuda 2, and the same number in the 
Rahamas. Printing was introduced into Nova Scotia 
twenty-four years before it was commenced in Canada ; 
the first paper was printed in 1751, on half a sheet of 
foolscap paper, under the title of the Halifax lo 
The number now issued is 12, 
3 im the eou parts o province. ere are 
newspapers published in British Guiana ; 2 in French 
Guiana, 1 or 2 at Bahia, 8 at Rio Janeiro, 8 at Buenos 
Ayres, 1 of whieh, a weekly paper, is in English. There 
are 9 in Jamaica. At Barbadoes, 4 semi-weekly, | tri- 
weekly, and 1 weekly newspaper. Two of these have 
been established the coloured population as their 


THE IRISH COAST-GUARD. 
beasing, in not only putting an effectual stop to smug- 
source 


shores ; 


I their clean and decent —_ amongst 
a dirty, ignorant, and careless people. ve never 
i statioh on any of Ireland’s shores, 

I did not o e the wonderful contrast exhibited 
and I did not entertain the rational expec- 
that in due time such examples of a more 
excellent way would have an effect in civilising the 
ing natives.—Otway’s Sketches of Erris and 

The above is true in fact ; 


i 


l ns, and are supported and conducted en- 
is class, 
In Germany, 


and Hungary. In the kingdom of Hanover there were, 
im 1840, enly 4 political journals. In the Netherlands, 
in 1826, there were, in the Dutch 80 daily 
and weekly papers, and several in French. In Belgium, 
in 1840, 75 journale were published; of these 55 were 
French, and 18 in Flemish. In Prussia, 168 were 
published in 1834. In Switzerland, 24 weekly in 1825, 
of which 9 were conducted by Catholie editors, and 15 
by Protestants. In 1817, there were in all Switzerland 


till 1635, when Dr Rednaudot took it up, and carried 
it on till 1644, It was continued by Messrs Freselier ' 
| and La Briere till 1672, when it was ealled the Mercure a! 
| Galant, which name it retained until 1710, when it ; 
| assumed the name of the Garde-Meuble du Parnasse. 
answer ; * but it is sickly here, he continued. On ‘5 
further conversation with this youth, I discovered 
sidered it his duty to act with equal kindness towards | 
the coloured people in his employment, as to his own 
children, for we were one he the same family, only 
differing in the colour of the skin. Bnt I will not 
eue the subject farther than by stating, that in these >" 
matters I am willing to leave every one to act accord- 
ing to the persuasion of his own mind.” 
ti 
tions,” as they were termed, w re up at ~e- a 
come from? Oh, my!’ he again exclaimed, ‘1 never burg and Vienna in 1524, and whi — in 
before heard of one man keeping so many s form of printed letters, but without » place, or ; 
number. The first German newspaper in numbered 
the stimulus to dishonesty and cruelty—all around our | sheets, ees in 1612. The journals published in : 
HEE but also in locating prudent, honest, humanised, | Austria, in 1838, literary and political, amounted to 76, : : 
and often religious men, with their nice wives and | of which 22 appeared at Vienna, 25 at Milan, 10 in 
Lombardy, 7 at Venice, 5 at Verona, and 7 in Gallicia ’ 
industry, honesty, and civility. I have, when at : 
: home, many of them for my kind neighbours, who are 
rapidly improving our country by making themselves -_ 
comfortable homes wh: ly it was a wilderness ; 
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inting-offices, and 16 periodical 


The Gazette 


St Petersburg circu- 
lates 6000 daily, The first journal printed in Denmark 
was in 1644. At present 


are about 54 daily and 
Soy ponenton, more than half of which are pub- 
lished in 


Swedish, and 4 in the Finnish language. 

The earliest Spanish newspaper was published about 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. In 1800, 
only 2 political newspapers were published ; and but a 
few years ago, only 2 newspapers for a population of 
12,000,000, There are about 20 newspapers and daily 
journals in Po: , and | at the Azores. The whole 

in Italy exceeds 200. Few of the 

ng 
ment 


papers date back farther than the commence- 
the present century. The Greeks publish 9: 
4 at Athens, | at Napoli, 2 at Hydra, and 2 at Misso- 
longhi. The Government Gazette of Corfu is the only 
journal published in the Ionian Islands. There are 
about a } periodicals at Malta, most of them weekly. 
At Gibraltar, a government paper, of a very diminutive 
i biished daily. The qa published at Con- 
stantinople, in January 1841, were the Tagrim Vakai, 
&@ government paper, and the Djerédéi Havadis, in vul- 
gar Turkish, containing general information. In the 
whole extent of Africa there are 14 journals. ~ es 
a at Algiers regularly since its ion by 
Feeech in 13; 2 are published on the western coast, 
at the American — of Liberia. There are om, 
tical newspapers at Cage of 
which are printed in English and half in Dutch. An 
is Caleu En fish dail 
i . In tta are 6 li ily 
papers, 3 tri-weekly, 8 weekly, and 9 Sedadenr 
weekly, At Bombay there are 10 English periodicals 
iconed semi-weekly, and 4 Hindostanee publications. 
Two weekly English papers were published at Canton, 
but are now removed to Macao. At Sydney there are 
8 newspapers. At Melbourne, 3 papers published twice 
a-week, and | weekly at Geelong: in South Australia, 
4: 1 semi-weekly at Adelaide, and others weekly. Swan 
River has 2 weekly. Van Diemen’s Land, 13 weekly 
papers. Materials for printing a newspaper were sent 
out to New Zealand with the first settlers; the first 
number of the New Zealand Gazette having been printed 
in London before their departure. The second number 
at Port Nicholson in 1840; and a rival pa) 
was forthwith established under the title of the New 
Zealand Advertiser, Kororakilla, Bay of Islands. The 
Sandwich Islands have now their regular ay 3 ae 
The Polynesian, formerly called the Sandwich Island 
Gazette, having been published at Honolulu fur upwards 
of three years. 


DISTILLATION OF ROSE-WATER IN INDIA. 


G has long been celebrated for its rose- 
water; yet the native tus for distilling it is of 
or iron boiler, well tinned, capable of holding from 

to twelve Payoh mer like the earthen hoon- 
Gomastahs send in their opium), 
having a large body with a rather narrow neck, and a 


mouth 
than an old deckchee, or cooking-vessel, with a in 
the centre to receive the tube or worm. 

The tube is composed of two pieces of bamboo, fast- 
ened at an acute angle, and it is covered the whole 
ail aid over 


amber, into small phials. Pure attar, when it has been 
removed only three or four days, has a pale i 

hue ; by keeping it loses this, and in a few weeks’ time 
it becomes of a pale yellow. The first day’s distillation 
in uence of the dust or little 


be procured ; more 
than this can be obtained if the roses are full-sized, and 
the nights cold to allow of the co i The attar 
purchased in the bazaar is generally adulterated, mixed 
with sandal oil or sweet oil. Not even the richest 
native will give the price at which the purest attar 
alone can be obtained; and the purest attar that is 
made is sold only to Europeans.—Dr Jackson, in Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


GEMS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH POETS. 


REMONSTRANCE AGAINST CRUELTY. 
[BY ANDREW MARVEL.) 


Wary should man’s high aspiring mind 
Lurn in him with so proud a breath, 

When all his haughty views can find 
In this world, yields to Death ? 

The fair, the brave, the vain, the wise, 


But Death's unwelcome honest odds 
Kicks o’er the unequal scales. 
The flatter’d great may clamours raise 


Goes but a pigmy length. 
Nay, whirring from the tortured string, 
With all its pomp of burried flight, 
"Tis by the skylark’s little wing 
Outmeasured in its height. 


Just so man’s boasted strength and power 
Shall fade, before Death's lightest stroke ; 
Laid lower than the meanest flower 
Whose pride o’ertopt the oak. 
And he who, like a blighting blast, 
Dispeopled worlds with war's alarms, 
Shall be himself destroyed at last 
By poor despised worms. 


Tyrants in vain their powers secure, 
And awe slaves’ murmurs with a frown ; 
But unawed Death at last is sure 
To sap the Babels down. 
A stone thrown upward to the skye 
Will quickly meet the ground agen ; 
So men-gods of earth's vanity 
Shall drop at last to men ; 


And power and pomp their all resign, 
Blood- thrones and banquet halls. 

Fate waits to sack Ambition’s shrine 
As bare as prison walls, 

Where the poor suffering wretch bows down 

- To laws a lawless power hath past ; 

And pride, and power, and king, and clown, 

Shall be Death's slaves at last. 


Time, the prime minister of Death, 
There's nought can bribe his honest will ; 
Tle stops the richest tyrant’s breath, 
And lays his mischief still: 
Each wicked scheme for power all stops, 
With grandeurs false and mock display, 
As eve's shades from high mountain tops, 
Fade with the rest away. 


Shall mete their shadows’ length ; 
The rich, the poor, one common bed 
Shall find in the unhonour’d grave, 
Where weeds shall crown alike the head 
Of tyrant and of slave. 


any passengers was in putting her about 

steering direct for the shore. is was done, and the 
boats were got out, but by some accident they were in- 
stantly swamped, We will not attempt to describe the 


awful and appalling condition of the Some 
were frantic with fear and horror, dos plunged head- 
long madly into the water ; others, again, seized upon 
any thing buoyant upon which they could lay hands. The 
small boat forward had been lowered. It was alongside 
the wheel, with three or four persons in it, when the 
captain jumped in and the boat immediately dropped 
astern, and filled with water. A lady floated by with 
a life-preserver on. She cried for help. There was 
no safety in the boat. pe 
oar, and she was saved. In this condition, the boat a 
mass of fierce fire, and the passengers and crew endea- 
vouring to save themselves by swimming or supporting 
Gault by whatever they could reach, they were 
found by the Clinton, at about ten p.m. The Clinton 
left Buffalo in the morning, but in consequence of the 
wind had pat into Dunkirt, She lay there till nearly 
sunset ; at which time she ran out, and had proceeded 
as far as Barcelona, when just at twilight the fire of the 
Erie was discovered some twenty miles astern. The 
Clinton immediately put about, and reached the burning 
wreck aboutten. It wasa fearful sight. Allthe upper 
works of the Erie had been burnt away. The engine 
was standing, but the hull was a mass of dull red flame. 
The passengers and crew were floating around, scream- 
ing in their agony and shrieking for help. The boats 
of the Clinton were instantly lowered pee manned, and 
every m thaf could be seen on board was picked 
up, eve ible relief afforded. An attempt was 
shureesie aime te tow the Erie into Dunkirk by the 
Lady, a small steamer, which had run out to her assist- 
ance, but without effect ; for having reached within four 
miles of the shore, she sunk in ten fathoms water. Not 
a paper nor an article of any kind was saved. Of course, 
it is impossible to give a complete list of those on board. 
Of cabin gers, Captain Titus thinks there were 
between thirty and forty, of whom ten or twelve were 
ladies. In the steerage were about 140 passengers, 
nearly all of whom were Swiss and German emigrants. 
They were mostly in families, with the usual proportion 
of men, , and children. The heart bleeds at the 
thought. It is asingular coincidence, that the Erie was 
burned at almost identically the same _ where the 
Washington was burned in June 1838. Captain ote 
who commanded the Washington at that time, happe 
to be on board the Clinton, and was very active in sav- 
ing the survivors of the Erie. [We have thought pro- 
per to copy the above from the newspapers of Septem- 
r last, with the view of pointing out in the most strik- 
ing manner the dreadful evils which occasionally arise 
from a lack of knowledge of certain simple principles in 
seience. Had the fact been known or od naw that 
turpentine and varnish expand from the infiuence of 
heat, the calamity which it has been our lot to 
record, would in all likelihood have been averted.— 
Ed. C. E. J.) 


EFFECTS PRODUCED ON AN IDIOT’S MIND BY THE 
SOCIETY OF A YOUNG GIRL 


In the of conversation, a case was mentioned 
le physician, and which was so fully aut 
ticated that I entertain no doubt of its truth. The phy- 
sician alluded to had a patient, a young man, who was 
almost idiotic from the suppression of all his faculties. ~ 
He never spoke, and never moved voluntarily, but sat 
habitually with his hand shading his eyes. The phy- 
sician sent him to walk as a remedial measure. In 
ighbourhood a beautiful young girl of sixteen lived 
hen used to see the young man in his 


walks, and kindly to him. For some time he took 
no notice ; but, after meeting her for several 
months, he to look for her, and to feel disap- 
pointed if she did not appear. He became so much in- 


terested, that he directed his steps voluntarily to her 
father’s cottage, and gave her bouquets of flowers. By 
degrees he conversed with her through the window. His 


prevent the vap 
eseaping. The small end, about two feet long, is fixed 
into the hole in the centre of the head, where it is well 
luted with flour and water. _The lower arm or end 


to the body, a long 
of the tube in the bhubka is also well provi 
a cushion of cloth, so as to keep in all the vapour. 
boiler is let into an earthen furnace, and the whole 
for operation. 
At Ghazeepore, to attar, roses are 
put into the still; and when the water has graduall 
er, it is placed in a large metal basin, w 
with wetted muslin, tied over to prevent 
insects or dust getting into it. This vessel is let into 
the ground about two feet, which has been previously 
with water, and it is allowed to remain 
during the whole night. The attar is always 
ing of the 
morning early. 
upon the 
night, is removed by 


uiet 
at 


APPALLING CALAMITY. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of the 10th of 
mity, in the destruction of the steamboat by fire, 
and the loss of 170 lives. The Erie, it seems, left the 
dock at Buffalo, at ten minutes past four in the after- 
noon of the 9th of August, laden with merchandise, and 
having on board about 200 souls destined for Chi 
Among the passengers or board were six painters, w 
were proceeding to Erie to paint the Madison steam- 
vessel, They had with them several demijohns of var- 
nish and turpentine, and these were incautiously placed 
immediately over the boilers upon the boiler deck. The 
heat pose | the vessels to burst with a slight explosion, 
and in an instant their inflammable contents were spread 
over the vessel, which presented a mass of fire. The 
Erie was at this time off Silver Creek, about eight miles 
from shore, and it was near eight o’clock in even- 
ing. Captain Titus was on at the time of this oc- 
currence, and he hastened to alarm the passengers, and 
to provide them with such means of escape as he pos- 
sessed, The flames had, however, such an 


alarming height, as to prevent his obtaining access to |* 
his cabin, where he 


servers. The same cause ented the engineer from 
stopping the engines—and the vessel going against a 


tal faculties were roused : the dawn of convalescence 
appeared. The girl was virtuous, intelligent, and lovely, 
and encouraged his visits when she was told that she was 
benefiting his mental health. She asked him if he could 
read and write. He answered no. She wrote some lines 
to him to induce him to learn. This had the desired 
effect. He applied himself to study, and soon wrote 
good and sensible letters to her. He recovered his 
reason. She was married to a young man from the 
neighbouring city. Great fears were entertained that 
this event would undo the good which she had accom- 
plished. The young patient sustained a severe shock, 
but his mind did not sink under it. He acquiesced in 
the propriety of her choice, continued to “—"> and 
at last was restored to his family cured. had a 
child, and was soon after brought to the same hospital . 
perfectly insane. The young man heard of this event, 
and was exceedingly anxious to see her ; but an inter- 
view was denied to him, both on her account and his 
own, She died. He continued well, and became an 
active member of society. What a beautiful romance 
might be founded on this narrative !—Combe’s Notes on 
the ‘United States. 
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no more than | = | 
. eed and in 1834 
} of the latter. 
in the still and the tube being mixed with it. This 
is readily separated, from its sinking to the bottom. 
From one lac of roses, it is generally calculated that 
monthly and other periodical works, “a part 
of which are published in the capital. supply of 
newspapers in Norway is abundant, as the press in that 
country is perfectly free, and no tax of any kind is 
levied on it. Christiania alone has 8 journals. In 1832 
there were about 50 newspapers published in the whole 
of Sweden, | literary journal, and several magazines. 
In Sweden the press is under a very strict censorship. 
. In 1839 there were 13 publications in Finland ; 9 in 
: ‘The rich, the poor, and great, and small, ' 
Are each but worms’ anatomys, 
To strew his quiet hall. 
Power may make many earthly gods, 
Where gold and bribery’s guilt prevails, 
But Death shall find unlooked-for ways . 
To end the farce of pride. 
An arrow, hurtel’d ere so high 
From e’en a giant's sinewy strength, 
In time’s untraced eternity, 
| 
Death levels all things in his march, 
Nought can resist his mighty strength ; 
or receiver, called a bhubka. This is placed in a han- 
water. which, as it gets hot, is changed. The 
ully p In Silall poial, 
: as the collection is made, it is placed for a short time 
em, nd afar quenity bee 
procured, it is poured off clear, of the colour of 


